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MY NOTE-BOOK. 





Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


T appears that among the assets 
of the defunct Harlem River 
Bank are some oil paintings 
taken as collateral, upward of 
$40,000 having been loaned on 
them. An alleged Rosa Bon- 
heur and other pictures bear- 
ing hardly less famous names 
turn out to be forgeries. It 
would be interesting to learn 

how much more of the same kind of “ securities” is to 

be found to-day in American bank vaults. I happen to 
know of a Western railroad man who has a fine collec- 
tion of a similar sort, which he took to oblige a New 

York picture connoisseur. The English painter, Frith, 

in his ‘‘ Autobiography,” speaking of the fatuous igno- 

rance on the subject of pictures that is common to most 

“business men,” says: “ The care they take to acquaint 

themselves with the solidity of ordinary investments is 

very great ; they make every kind of inquiry before they 
take shares in projects, however alluring. They know 
they know nothing about such a railroad or a mine 
which promises a hundred per cent, and nothing can 
exceed the caution with which they test evidence of the 
character of such securities before they will trust to them. 
But works of art! Oh, that is quite another matter! 
‘ Anybody can judge of pictures!’” 


*  * 
: 


COMMENTING on my remarks last month on the neg- 
lect of our Presidents and statesmen by American 
painters and sculptors, The Brooklyn Eagle says: 
“Perhaps one reason why the artists have cared so lit- 
tle for statesmen is that statesmen in this country have 
seldom cared anything for art, and have been people 
with a decided lack on the esthetic side.” There is 
something in this, no doubt. When Binon, a French 
sculptor, asked the permission of John Adams to make 
a bust of him, he received the following reply: ‘ The 
age of sculpture and painting has not yet arrived in this 
country, and I hope it will be long before it does so. I 
would not give a sixpence for a picture by Raphael or a 
statue by Phidias.” The fact that Adams did subse- 
quently sit for Binon for the bust in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, presumably did not change his enlightened views in 
regard to art. But what could one expect from a lay- 
man when that bumptious ignoramus, John Trumble, 
told Frazee, the first sculptor of American birth, that 
“nothing in sculpture would be wanted in this country 
forahundred years.” This was about 1818, and to-day we 
have a brilliant roll of American sculptors, which proves 


that Trumble was as bad a prophet as he was an artist. 


* * 
* 


SPEAKING of Trumbull reminds me that the sale of 
the odd collection of drawings, sketches, and memo- 
randa attributed to him still hangs fire. The doubts ex- 
pressed as to their authenticity have been revived by a 
New York paper usually very cautious in matters of art 
criticism. The fact that they are mere school-boy pro- 
ductions is, it is urged, nothing against their genuine- 
ness; but there was a limit to Trumbull’s bad drawing, 
and it must be remembered that there is a great differ- 
ence between the bad drawing of an artist as seen in 
slight sketches and memoranda and the bad drawing 
of a school-boy. The Sun says truly that if this “ col- 
lection” be a forgery it is a peculiarly audacious one. 

+ * if 

TRUMBULL lived a long while in England, and was 
almost as well known there as in his own country. Re- 
cently I came across an English contemporaneous criti- 
cism of his art, from which it may be interesting to 
quote, for it is as truly to-day as it was then a fair esti- 
mate of his work. It was on the occasion of the exhibi- 
tion in London of three of the series of pictures con- 
nected with the War of Independence he was commis- 
sioned by Congress to paint, at nine thousand dollars 
apiece, and which are now familiar to all visitors to the 
Capitol. The three pictures shown, The Somerset-House 
Gazette declared to be “‘ among the greatest and most 
unaccountable failures of the age. . There were 





several painters in America who would have made a 
magnificent affair of that which is handled like a tapes- 
try weaver by Mr. Trumbull.” Undoubtedly these pic- 
tures were painted in his decadence, for some of his 





earlier work showed much promise. His strongest 
compositioa, perhaps, was “ The Sortie of Gibraltar.” 
To return to The Somerset-House Gazette’s criticism : 
‘His portraits are no great things. They are bold and 
strong, but all of a family—all alike; and so are his 
historical pictures. His ‘ Battle of Lexington’ is partly 
stolen; his ‘Death of Montgomery’ and ‘Sortie of 
Gibraltar ’ are only variations ; and in one of his pictures, 
‘ The Surrender of Cornwallis,’ a whole rank of infantry 
are so exceedingly alike that you would suppose them 
to have been born at the same time, of the same parents.” 


*  * 
* 


IN view of the proposed improvement in the designs 
for our National postage-stamps, it will be instructive 
to refer to the reproductions given on another page of 
designs submitted by a number of French artists in the 
competition instituted by the French Government for a 


new issue of postage-stamps. 


* * 
cs 


ROCHEFORT, dazzled by the exhibition at the Grafton 
Gallery, writes from London that the French Govern- 
ment should send the prize-winners at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts to London instead of to Italy. This tardy 
recognition by the French of the merits of English 
painters seems sincere enough. It began, a few years 
ago, with the purchase by the editors of L’Art of some 
examples of Constable, which they presented to The 
Louvre. The recent show by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
won for him the most flattering criticisms of the French 
press. And lately there was at the Sedelmeyer Gallery, in 
Paris, an exhibition of nearly fifty examples of the Eng- 
lish school of painting, and a subscription was started 
to present the most important one to The Louvre— 
the “ Ancient Italy” of Turner, painted in 1838. The 
Louvre, as yet, contains no example of Turner. Mr. 
Sedelmeyer asked 200,000 francs for the picture, and 
the Minister of Fine Arts offered to contribute 25,000 
francs from the Government treasury if the public would 
subscribe the balance. But the public seems to have 
been little interested in the scheme. Benjamin Con- 
stant would not even look at the picture, for he said that 
if it were a good Turner the English would not let it go 
to France. Alfred Stevens, the famous Belgian artist, 
offered a contribution to show his good will, but de- 
clared the picture to be of the decadence of Turner's 
art. The remark of Corfstant will be familiar as one 
that has been made again and again in My Note-Book. 
The English are willing enough to part with inferior or 
doubtful examples of their great painters, but when 
there is a good one to be had they are more likely than 
the buyers of any other country to pay an extravagant 
price for it. I do not take into account the United 
States, for American buyers too rarely get the opportu- 
nity to acquire a truly representative picture by Turner, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, or Romney. It is deplorable 
to reflect on the rubbish attributed to these illustrious 
men that has been unloaded on American picture-buy- 
ers during the past year or two, and as usual in the 
trade, the supply continues to equal the demand. 

e.* 
* 

Now that the duty has been removed from imported 

paintings, it is really to be hoped that the dealers in 


English pictures of the last century will see their way to . 


importing better examples. They may, it is true, trade 
with impunity on the ignorance of the average American 
buyer, but we havea few rich men who would as readily 
recognize the merits of a fine Reynolds or Gainsborough 
as a fine Rembrandt or De Hoogh, and pay for it ac- 
cordingly. 

* * 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., is distinguished for two things 
equally creditable to its eitizens, It has the cleanest 
and best edited newspaper and the most prosperous 
picture dealer in New England, outside of Boston. On 
the first proposition it is unnecessary to dwell: The 
Springfield Republican has been a household word for 
nearly half a century. It is from its editorial page that 
I take the following reference to the second: “In no 
other such city [as Springfield] is there any such devel- 
opment of knowledge and taste in art. This is not a 
fortuitous phase—it comes from the devoted enterprise 
of Mr. Gill, who is no doubt animated by the mer- 
chant’s purpose of profit, but who has sacrificed much 
profit to sustain his continuous exhibitions of American 
art, never admitting to his galleries an exhibition of 
foreign art, in pursuance of a serious object.” This 
American artists know to be true, and they will tell you 
that Mr, Gill’s efforts in their behalf have not been in 
vain. At no dealer's outside of the great cities of the 


Union do their pictures find nearly so good a market, 
“ There were 90 artists represented at his last season's 
exhibition, and no less than 37 of these had pictures 
bought by his customers ; there were 37 paintings solq 
and delivered, and Mr. Gill has retained 8 more for 
future placing.” The average price at the catalogue 
values was $460. 
* * 

VERSATILITY is not always commendable. The 
founder of a family of New York millionaires used to 
say of his son: “ Bill is more kinds of a d— f— than 
any one I ever knew.” But this has not, nec: ssarily, 
any connection with the assertion of the critic of The 
Brooklyn Eagle that Mr. Thomas Shields-Clark- is fiye 


different kinds of an artist. He says: “In the early 
morning he is a_ painter of landscape in oils Atg 
A.M., which is early for Paris, he enters studio Nw. 1, on 


Dareau Street, and works diligently until 11. Then he 
puts on other clothes and hurries around to his second 
studio in Rue St. Honore and is a sculptor for two hours, 


After that he throws off his blouse and hires a ¢\b and 
is taken to Clement and Marat streets, where he is a 
water-color artist for another two hours. Then |. goes 
somewhere else and paints portraits, and ends the day 
during the night with two more hours at etchiny in . 
fifth studio.” 

+ * 


AN original conception of such a trite Biblica’ sub- 
ject as Adam and Eve in Paradise may be worth : ting. 


Collin has at the Durand-Ruel Galleries a large aid ex- 
quisitely painted canvas in which the pair is repre: nted 
as just budding into manhood and womanhood. .\dam 
is little more than a youth, and in violation of aut)entic 
information as to the order of their birth, evidently is 
the younger. The most original feature of the « inpo- 
sition, however, is the apple-tree, heavy with blossoms 
- which reach across the picture, and tell poetically that 


this was before the fall, when, as yet, sin was un- 
known in the world. It is true that you must first as- 
sume that this idyllic couple ave Adam and Eve ; but 
that accepted, the full meaning of the artist reveals it- 


self in a very charming manner. For my own part, | 
prefer that something be left to the imagination. At 
The World’s Fair there was a squatting figure of Eve, 


painted by an American lady, who had considerately in- 
troduced an appleby her side with a piece bitten out of 
it, so there might be no mistake as for whom it was in- 
tended. MONTAGUE MARKS. 





SECRETS OF THE ART TRADES. 





III.—RESTORATION OF PORCELAINS (CONTINUED). 

IN painting decorations on plaster to imitate those on 
porcelain and fafence, it is necessary to prepare the 
plaster by giving it several light coats of gelatine dis- 


solved in water, in the proportion of about one part of 
gelatine to twenty of water. This is to be applied so 
long as the plaster will absorb it. When no more is 
absorbed, the surface is ready to paint on. The solution 


must-be kept hot, but not boiling, the best plan being to 
keep the vessel containing it in a larger vessel filled with 
hot sand. When the plaster thus prepared has cooled, 
it must be once more polished with emery paper and 
fine charcoal. On this the design is to be traced, using 
by preference a transfer paper, or powder of the same 
color as the design. The white to be used for the 
ground must, of course, be tinted to correspond with 
the general ground color of the object. This is very 
difficult for beginners, and they will do well to make two 
tints or washes. The first is to be of chinese white, \ith 
a little ultramarine or mineral blue in gum w ter. 
When this is quite dry, a little transparent varnish (:|co- 
hol varnish).is passed over it, and this also is let «ry. 
The second tint is to be given with silver white i: oil, 
mixed with a touch of blue or green, or any other reiui- 
site tone, using the mineral colors prepared for painting 
on china. These colors may be mixed with a little oil 
of lavender, or, as it is sometimes called, spike oil, ich 
evaporates very quickly, and does not alter the colors. 
A finishing coat of what is technically known as fat oil— 
that is to say, spike oil thickened by evaporation—will give 
a certain brilliancy, like that of enamel, but any trans- 
parent, colorless varnish will do as well. The ground 
must be allowed to dry over twelve hours before pro- 
ceeding with the decoration. The colors should be 
those used in china painting, except for vermilion, indian 
red, lake, and white. Those would dry too matt, and 
must be replaced by oil colors. When all is done, 4 
final coat of varnish is added. 
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GEORGE INNESS. 


at the Bridge of Allan, Scotland, was briefly 
referred to last month, 
was one of the most in- 





teresting of American 
landscape painters. He had always 
shown an independent temper, and he 
uickly abandoned the conventions of 


. Hudson River School, in which he 


the 
was trained, for a broader and more 


idealistic style, which he may be said to 
have created for himself. Of late years 
he became more and more impressed 
by the mystical philosophy of Count 
Swedenbory, and in his painting aimed 
to convey poetical conceptions by 
means of symbols drawn from nature, 
With him, as with Turner, the colors 
of sunset and sunrise, the mystery of 
evening, and the order everywhere ob- 
servalle in nature appealed as much to 
the mind as to the eye. He was foni 
of dealing with those powerful effecis 
which impress everybody more or less, 
but which painters generally avoid be- 
cause of the impossibility of accurately 


rendering them. Inness did not aim 
atac racy in small matters; he looked 
to t total impression; and he was 


often, especially of late years, wonder- 
fully ccessful. His painter's instinct, 
and perhaps, also, the prevailing at- 
mosphere of realism prevented his sac- 
rificins the image to the idea, as too 
many of his turn of mind have done. 
He had a profound respect for the 
technical side of art, and if his paintings 
were often faulty, it was because he 
was pioneer. He wasan impression- 
ist and a luminarist before these terms 
were invented. But it was no more 
his aim to paint light than to paint 
form; every means furnished by nature 
or by art to express the ideal was ac- _ 
ceptable to him. 
(he true purpose of the paiuter,” 

he once remarked to a friend, “is sim- 

ply to reproduce in other minds the impression which a 
scene has made upon him. A work of art does not ap- 
peal to the intellect. It does not appeal to the moral 
sense. Its aim is not to instruct, not to edify, but to 
awaken an emotion. This emotion may be one of love, 
of pity, of veneration, of hate, of pleasure, or of pain; 
hut it must be a single emotion, 
if the work has unity, as every 
such work should have, and the 
true beauty of the work consists 
in the beauty of the sentiment 
or emotion which it inspires. Its 
real greatness consists in the 
quality and the force of this emo- 
tion. Details in the picture must 
be elaborated only enough fully 
to reproduce the impression that 
the artist wishes to reproduce. 
When more than this is done, 
the impression is weakened or 
lost, and we see simply an array 
of external things, which may 
be very cleverly painted, and 
may look very real, but which do 
not make an artistic painting.” 

In the religious bias which in- 
fluenced his art, he reminds us 
somewhat of Blake. He once 
declared that no one who did not 
beli-ve in the Bible could bea 
landscape painter. On another 
occasion he said: “ The whole 


HE late George Inness, whose sudden death 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


of all noble inspiration. Rivers, streams, the rippling 
brook, the hill-side, clouds—all things that we see—will 
convey the sentiment of the highest art if we are in the 


love of God and the desire of truth.’ 





-ATE GEORGE INNESS, N, A. FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH, 


The most characteristic painting of George Inness 
depends so much on color and subtle atmospheric ef- 
fects that none of the few illustrations that we have 
seen of his work do it justice. The best we know of are 
the two early examples, “ Light Triumphant” and “ Pine- 
grove—Barberini Villa, Albano,” both cut on wood by 








effort and aim of the true artist VIEW NEAK MEDFIELD, MASS. DRAWN BY THE LATE GEORGE 


is to eschew whatever is indi- 
vidual, whatever is the result of 
his own evil nature, of his own 
carnil lusts, and to acknowledge nothing but the in- 


Spiration that comes from truth and goodness, or the 


divine principle within him, nothing but the one person- 
ality or God, who is the centre of man, and the source 


(From his Painting in the Exposition Universelle, Paris, in 1878.) 


W. H. Morse, and published in Sheldon’s * American 
Painters” (D. Appleton & Co.). A small early picture- 

a twilight sunset—was reproduced in color in The Art 
Amateur jn January, 1893. A very characteristic example 
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of the painter is“ Peace and Plenty,” the glowing canvas 
which Mr. Hearn has just presented to The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. The expansive New England 
landscape is spanned bya rainbow, and it may give 
some idea of the painter’s method to 
say that while the colors of the rainbow 
are not altogether those of nature, it 
has a natural effect owing to the clever 
management of contrastihg tones in the 
sky and landscape. This painting, 
like the one exhibited in Paris in 
1878, and illustrated herewith, dates 
back to the time he lived in” Medfield, 
Mass. A curious incident is attached 
to this painting; it was damaged by 
falling off the easel on the back of a 
chair, and was cleverly mended by the 
village tailor, evidences of whose skill 
may still be discovered by careful scru- 
tiny of the back of the canvas. Mr. 
Inness was then, and, indeed, for long 
after, too poor to pay for the services of 
a professional restorer; for, though 
well known and highly esteemed for 
many years past, it was only within the 
past decade that he began to derive a 
reasonable income from his art, and 
even then it was chiefly because the 
influential circle in which he lived 
helped to make his work fashionable. 
While his great talent had always been 
recognized by a few artists and two or 
three collectors of discernment, his pic 
tures have been and will continue to 
be “ caviare to the general.” He was 
ahead of his time, and as he had never 
done learning, even some of his more 
intelligent admirers could not quite keep 
pace with the development of his art. 
Among the best of his earlier paint- 
ings is his “ Light Triumphant,” paint 
ed in Medfield, and owned by Mr. 
Gibson, of Brooklyn, N. Y. A_ gor- 
geous sunburst illumines a broad land- 
scape, with a bridge in the middle dis- 
tance spanning a richly wooded stream- 
let, which is continued into the fore- 
ground, to the right of the canvas. To 
the left is a herd of cattle wending its 
way toward the bridge, followed by a man on horse- 
back. His “ Homestead” and “ Autumn,” shown at the 
New York National Academy exhibition in 1877, and 
his picture illustrated below, sent the following year to 
Paris, are among the most favorable examples of what 
may be called his middle period—that is, soon after his 
return from his second sojourn 
in Europe. Of his dater, riper, 
and more spontaneous manner 
“A Winter Morning at Mont- 
clair, N. J.,"" may be taken asa 
typical example. When shown, 
a year or two ago, at the Union 
League Club, it created almost a 
sensation in the New York art 
world. It is a view from the 
brow of a hill across a deep 
valley, dotted with houses, show- 
ing large patches of melting 
snow, and bare, purple woods, 
The foreground is also snow- 
covered, but the color is varied 
by the yellow chips from a huge 
log lying among scattered 
stumps and trees not yet touched 
bythe axe. For the feeling with 
which the wintry atmosphere has 
been rendered this picture may 
almost compare with “ The 
Hoarfrost” (‘‘ Le Givre’’), that 


. 


masterpiece of Rousseau’s in 
Mr. Walter’s collection at Bal- 
INNESS. timore. A fine, impressive ** Sun- 

set on the Lake,” now to be seen 

at the Summer exhibition at Ort- 

gies’ Gallery, is the last paint- 
ing to which Inness put a brush. It shows no sign of 
weakness or decay. In fact, the painter apparently was 
perfectly well and in high spirits within a day or two be- 
fore his death, which was caused by apoplexy, 





lies tansy cinain diated 
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PICTURES AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 





HE St. Louis Exposition and Mu- 
sic Hall Association opened its 
eleventh annual exhibition on 
September 5th, with the largest 
attendance of any opening day 
in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 7 

The principal attractions of 
the Exposition are its artistic 
and musical features; beyond 

these there is the usual collection of mercantile displays, 
models of recent inventions, and products of the State of 
Missouri. 

This year, in addition, the Missouri World’s Fair Ex- 
hibit is one of the drawing cards. The music—four 
concerts daily—is under the direction of John Philip 
Sousa; the Art Department is under the directorship of 
Charles M. Kurtz, late assistant chief of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Kurtz is assisted in the work by Mr. Charles 
Ward Rhodes, who also was connected with the Art 
Department at Chicago. 

-In the direction of securing an art collection of more 
than usual excellence to inaugurate his connection with 
the exposition art department, Mr. Kurtz, after spending 
two months in New York and engaging noteworthy pic- 
tures from many of the leading American painters, went 
abroad, and visited the studios of prominent artists in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. He attended the annual art exhibitions of 
Madrid, Barcelona, Munich, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, 
and the International Expositions at Milan and Ant- 
werp. Works for the St. Louis Exposition were only 
solicited abroad, however, in Holland and France. 

The St. Louis Exposition building has four large, well- 
lighted galleries for oil paintings, and one water-color 
gallery. The present exhibition contains 516 works— 
all oil paintings with the exception of 18 pieces of sculp- 
ture, about 100 water-colors, and perhaps a dozen pas- 
tels. The collection is quite catholic in character, con- 
taining works belonging to the Academic, Realist, Nat- 
uralist, and Impressionist schools—all selected for their 
artistic qualities within these lines. 

Among the larger canvases which first attract the 
visitor may be mentioned “ Champigny,” by Edouard 
Detaille, in which appears a detachment of soldiers hast- 
ening to join the main body of the command, and 
meanwhile dodging the fragments of shells bursting 
near them, The figures in this composition are nearly 
the size of life. This painting is from the collection of 
M. Faure, of Paris, by whom it was kindly lent for ex- 
hibition, Another canvas of large size is “ The Com- 
munion,” by Henri Lerolle. This picture is a compan- 
ion to the same artist’s “ Organ Recital,” in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. It represents the 
interior of the same church, and in the congregation 
may be recognized many of the same persons who ap- 
pear in “ The Organ Recital.” While in certain re- 
spects less striking than the picture in the Metropolitan 
Museum, this work is more simple, more reserved, and 
in certain ways is more artistic. Parts of it forcibly re- 
call the technical treatment of Whistler’s “ Portrait of 
the Artist’s Mother,” now in the Luxembourg. 

“ The Wreckers,” by Luminais, is another of the larger 
canvases, and its vigorous representation of men and 
women plundering the bodies washed ashore from a 
wreck holds the attention of the many who seek first 
for the story in a picture, and those who especially de- 
light im the horrible. There is good painting here, 
however, as well as “‘ sensation.” ‘The Masked Ball,” 
by Hermans, showing a rather tumultuous assemblage 
of persons of considerable diversity of social station en- 
joying themselves in the Grand Opera House in Paris, 
is a picture which, of course, attracts the crowd in a 
city where the spectacular is so greatly enjoyed. This 
work is well known in the East; it comes from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Henry S. Bisbing’s picture, “ The Combat”—repre- 
senting two bulls fighting in a field, gorging each other 
in a cruel manner—is a large canvas, about which there 
is always a crowd. The circle in St. Louis to which it 
appeals is a large one, and the general approval of the 
manner in which the animals are drawn very often is 
the approval of the expert. There certainly is great 
forcefulness in the rendition. This work was shown 
in the last salon of the Champs Elysées. 

“ The Pilots,” by J. Gari Melchers, is one of the few 





paintings in the collection which was shown at The 
World’s Fair; Guillon’s charming “ Little Brother” is 
another, Elizabeth Gardner's “ Judgment of Paris”— 
usually mistaken for the work of Bouguereau—repre- 
sents a barefoot urchin awarding an apple to a tiny 
blonde Venus, behind whom stands the juvenile Miner- 
vaand Juno, with perhaps less unhappiness of expression 
than might be expected under the circumstances. 

A very large painting by Lionel Walden pictures a 
number of coal barges coming down the Thames at 
London. It is of broad, vigorous technique, and is the 
very antithesis in this respect of the same artist’s “ An- 
nunciation”—a pale, quietly colored picture such as Le- 
rolle was fond of painting four or five years ago. 

Among the canvases of lesser area, one of the most 
charming works in the collection is ‘ Theocritus,” by 
Cazin, who also is represented by “ An Approaching 
Storm.” “Theocritus” is an ideal subject for such 
treatment as Cazincan give; the picture is soft, dreamy, 
idyllic, with the very atmosphere of the South. L’her- 
mitte sends an important work in oil—** Sheep Washing” 
—a production that is, in character, a connecting link 
between the Barbizon school and the French landscape 
school of to-day, and six pastels of the most exquisite 
character—simple and free in execution, and very 
charming in color, 

Henner is represented by a ‘“‘ Magdalen,” characteris- 
tic and fine in coloring; Vollon, by a rich fruit and 
flower subject ; Munkacsy, by ‘‘ The Story of the Hero,” 
his World’s Fair picture, and Brozik, by ‘“ The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre,” a composition filled with incident and 
rich color. ‘“ Morning,” by Aubertin, is an idyllic sub- 
ject, approaching the impressionistic in treatment ; ‘‘ The 
Watering Place,” by Muenier, is a daring piece of real- 
ism, and is one of the very popular pictures. 

Boutet-de-Monvel has sent one of the largest pic- 
tures he has painted ; it presents an old man and _ his 
wife—fisherfolk—seated near the sea-shore, apparently 
resting after a day of toil. In their faces there is a look 
suggesting contemplation of the hereafter, mingled with 
retrospection. The sentiment of the picture recalls that 
of Jules Breton’s “ Evening inthe Hamlet of Finistére” 
—one of the gems of the first Seney collection. Felix 
de Vuillefroy is represented by ‘‘ Horses in a Field” and 
“Normandy Cattle,” painted in his most vigorous vein. 
By Roll there is a large study for his painting, ‘‘ War,” 
owned by the French Government. By Paul Joseph 
Blanc is a large canvas, “‘ Perseus Rescuing Andromeda” 
—the chief example of the Academic school in the Ex- 
position, There is a portrait of Courbet, painted by 
himself, which attracts the attention of the student. It 
is the study for the portrait in ‘“ Courbet’s Studio,” 
which belongs to the French Government. 

The Impressionists are represented at their best. By 
Manet there is a splendid half-figure, ‘ Portrait of Lady 
Mary ” lent by M. Antonin Proust, of Paris—a pic- 
ture alternately worshipped and sneered at by exposi- 
tion visitors. But the person who frivolously laughs at 
it, at the first view, is apt to be more respectful when he 
looks the second time. There is a degree of vigor and 
truthfulness in this work that will impress any person 
in time. By Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Renoir, and Boudin 
there are two or three pictures each, @arefully chosen 
from among the best of their recent works. “The 
Prairie at Eraguy,” by Pissarro, is one of the most lu- 
minous pictures in the exhibition, and evokes much 
commendation despite its unconventionality of method 
in the eyes of most visitors. This picture greatly as- 
sists many persons to see that there is something wor- 
thy of consideration in Impressionism, and paves the 
way for more respectful attention to the works of 
Monet, Sisley, and Renoir. 

Other French painters represented in the collection 
are Billet, Billotte, Fouace, John.Lewis Brown, Benassit, 
Mlle. Godin, Guillon, Norbert Goenutte, Guillemet, Cor- 
mon, Lessore, Huguet, Yon, Zandomeneghi, and Zeim. 

Of the Germans, Von Uhde is represented by “A 
Sewing Bee in Holland’’—which was one of the note- 
worthy pictures in the American Loan Section at The 
World’s Fair last year—and by Kuehl there is a remark- 
ably fine painting entitled “ Bad News,” belonging to 
the collection of M. Proust. 

There are about forty pictures by the Dutch painters : 
Mesdag, Artz, Bakhuysen, Roelofs, Vrolyk, Willem 
Maris, Gabriel, Du Chattel, Ter Meulen. Ten Kate, and 
others. By Mesdag are “On the Beach at Schevenin- 
gen” and “ A Misty Morning.” The latter was shown 
at the last salon of the Champs de Mars, and is one of the 
most luminous and beautiful of the artist’s recent works, 





Many of the Paris-Americans are represented —among 
them, Bridgman, Bisbing, Charles Sprague Pearce, 
Alexander Harrison, Birge Harrison, Gari Melchers, 
George Hitchcock, Ridgway Knight, W. L. Picknell, 
F. M. Boggs, Grenet, H. Humphrey Moore, Van der 
Weyden, Holman, Du Mond, Mrs. MacMonnies, anq 
Miss Greatorex. Van der Weyden sends two of tie 
most effective marines that have been shown in this 
country. Mrs. MacMonnies has six studies from the 
nude, painted out of doors, that, in their strength and 
fidelity to nature, recall the out-door nudes of Zor, 


Pearce sends a charming head of a peasant virl, “The 
Communicant,” and Picknell is represented by his two 
strong salon pictures—‘ Morning on the Littoral” anq 
“The Day’s Decline.” 

Of the Americans at home, there is a small painting 
by Chase that is as fine, technically, as any ot! work 
in the collection. It is entitled “Reading Fairy Tales, 
Long Island,” and represents a mother and chil: seated 
in a grassy place, near a clump of bushes, not ‘.; from 


the sea-shore. The bright, crisp, sparkling manner jn 
which this picture is painted strongly suggests | ortuny. 
It is one of the masterpieces of the exhibition. Charles 
A. Platt, Bolton Jones, Irving R. Wiles, the late A. H, 
Wyant, Robert C. Minor, Henry W. Ranger, ( jarles 
Melville Dewey, J. G. Brown, J. B. Bristol, J. !*rancis 
Murphy, J. H. Twachtman, C. Y. Turner, J. C. Nicoll, 
R. M. Shurtleff, Benoni Irwin, Arthur Parton, | erbert 
Denman, Clark Crum, Bruce Crane, Arthur B. |avies, 
and other well-known men are represented by charac- 
teristic works. By Mr. Davies there are two pictures 
which might hang with works by Manet or R:tfaélli, 
Mr. Denman sends his charming and idyllic * Voice 
of Spring,” and Mr. Ranger has two pictures which 


might have come respectively from Corot and Dupré, 
except for the fact that there is considerable of Ranger 
included in them. By Frank Wilbert Stokes—at pres. 
ent with the Peary Expedition—there are fifteen paint- 


ings effectively illustrating “Color at the Far North.” 

The Water-Color Gallery is exceedingly attractive. 
There are thirty-two of F. Hopkinson Smith’s Venetian 
pictures; two strong Venetian subjects by W. Gedney 
Bunce ; two genre pictures suggestive of the Dutch 
school, by Clara McChesney, who admirably combines 
realism and suggestion in her work; and effective pic- 
tures by C. M. M’Ilhenny, Charles Warren Eaton, Clark 
Crum, F. H. Lungren, W. Forsyth, W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, Miss Kathleen, Greatorex, and Miss Cornelia 
F. Maury. 

Sets of etchings in color, by Raffaélli, and the set of 
colored ‘“‘dry-points” by Mary Cassatt, are shown, and 
attract great attention. 

.The sculpture shown is entirely the work of Robert 


P. Bringhurst, of St. Louis, and includes numerous 
studies for larger works, the two most noteworthy 
pieces being designs for monuments to Laclede and 
Chouteau and St. Auge de Bellerieves. A figure for 
electric light is exceedingly graceful, and recalls, in this 
respect, some of the figures by Martiny, at Chicago. 
The-art collection, as a whole, is pronounced—by those 
who have seen all the previous exhibitions in connec- 


tion with the exposition—the best that has been s!iown 





in St. Louis. W. W. P. 
ACCORDING to the recent decision of Judge McA :!am, 
in the New York Superior Court, a painting on c:nvas 
attached to the ceiling of aroom is real and not per-onal 
property. Mrs. Mary S. Hewey, owner of a dwelliny on 
Fifth Avenue, before moving out of the house, adve' ‘ised 
all the furniture and belongings at public sale. The 
ceilings of the five principal rooms are decoratec with 
allegorical paintings on canvas by Dupanais, a French 
artist. A special day was set apart for the sale of these 
paintings; but a Mr. Cahn, who held a mortgage on the 
house, protested that their removal would damage his 
security, and the court decided that they must remain. 


Perhaps the decision would have been otherwise had 
the paintings been framed ever so lightly and made de- 
tachable. If this were not so, there would seem tv be 
no reason why pictures on walls, as well as on ceilings, 
should not cease to be considered personal property. 
Surprising as the decision of Judge McAdam appears 
at first blush, theoretically it is sound if we consider that 
paintings on walls and ceilings should, strictly speaking, 
form an integral part of the construction of a room. 
They actually did in the olden times, and, indeed, they 
do now in the great houses of the rich. Paintings 
which do not form part of the actual decoration find 
their proper place in a gallery set apart for them. 
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sUMMER SCHOOL AT SHINNECOCK HILLS. 


SOME OF MR. CHASE’S HINTS FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF HIS PUPILS. 

FEINCE the opening of William M. Chase's 

summer school, three years ago, art stu- 

dents have made the Shinnecock 

Hills a favorite resort for spend- 





ing their vacations. Each year 
their number has increased, until at last this 
small colony of nature lovers has become in- 
dependent enough to settlea village of its own, 
and | do not think there is on Long Island a 
more interesting feature than the “ Shinnecock 
Art Village.” 

This unique little settlement, nestling among 
the hills, is comprised of twelve or fifteen low- 
built, shingle-sided cottages, a large log studio, 
and a restaurant. None of the houses have 
ever been touched with paint. The outer walls 
are gray and weather-beaten, and the inner 
ones are finished in hard wood of a yellowish 
tone. Early in the season, however, some of the 
students managed to grow blossoming creepers 
over the artistic little porches, thus bringing in 
bright bits of color against the gray buildings. 

The village accommodates from one hundred 
toone hundred and fifty art students. They 
rent rooms in the cottages, and go to the res- 
taurant for their meals. Last year some of the 
girls ried housekeeping, but experience has 
taught them that there is truth in the saying 
that “ Art is long, and time is fleeting.” This 
year there is not a housekeeper in the camp. 
The restaurant is in charge of a caterer, and 
good substantial meals are furnished to the 
half-famished students, who hardly allow them- 
selves time to eat, so anxious are they to be off 
and away again in the open air. 

Of the beauties of the Shinnecock Hills and 
the surrounding country I think it unnecessary 
to speak. It is enough of a recommendation 
or them to have been chosen as the summer 
home of an artist like Mr. Chase. For the past three 
summers he has done nearly all of his out-of-door sub- 
jects on or from these hills. “ Flying Clouds,” the pic- 
ture which caused much favorable comment in New 
York last winter, he painted within a stone’s throw of 
the art village. 

I could write a complete article on the events of any 
one day spent at Shinnecock, but as the limited space 
at my disposal forbids that, I shall have to content my- 
self by giving a brief description of the way ‘“ Chase 
Days” (Mondays and Tuesdays) are spent. 

Early on Monday all the sketches that have been 
made during the week are brought to the studio and 
arranged upon a large two-sided easel, which was built 
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for the purpose. About ten o’clock Mr. Chase arrives, 
and the students take their seats on camp-stools before 
him. While he is criticising the sketches on one side of 
the easel, the other is being filled, and so on until all 
have been submitted. Some mornings he passes upon 
as many as two hundred studies. In order that he may 





WILLIAM M. CHASE, N, A. 


make his criticisms as personal and of as much advan- 
tage to his pupils as possible, he always asks the author 
of the sketch he is about to speak of to raise his or her 
hand. He is thus able to keep track of each member of 
his flock, point out to them their weaknesses, and help 
them to develop their stronger qualities. With the be- 
ginner he is particularly kind, gentle, and considerate. 
No matter how poor a start a pupil makes, he never 
says a word calculated to discourage. ‘‘ Try again; be 
patient ; I will be patient with you.” This is a remark 
that he is continually making wherever he sees the 
slightest sign of downheartedness in a pupil. 

On Tuesday he devotes the whole day to criticising the 
work of the students as they sketch from nature. He 
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walks about from easel to easel, and points out their 
mistakes. He never gives recipes for painting, and he 
has no stock phrases; but in his informal talks on art 
he generalizes and gives rules that all art students may 
apply and be much helped by. Many of these I have 
taken down to keep for future reference, and with some 
of the best I will finish my article, for I am 
quite sure that they will be invaluable to fel- 
low-students unable to share my good fortune 
in spending a summer at Mr. Chase’s school. 

The first is—*Stop that squinting. Try to 
see nature as you should, with your eyes wide 
open.” 

“If the foreground does not exist enough, 
put in a few dark touches as key-notes here 
and there, and keep constantly referring to 
them.” 

“Try to build the painting up altogether, 
putting a dark shadow here and there, and 
keep in mind at least three different notes of 
color, which, properly placed on the canvas, 
will serve as key-notes.”’ 

‘In painting any single part of a picture, 
such as a boat, don’t consider it individually, 
but keep in mind the color of the things about 
it, and paint with reference to them.” 

“Work with a brush well filled with paint, 
and don’t just stain the canvas. The side of 
that boat would appear very much truer to 
nature if it were painted with thicker color.’ 

‘Play more with your brush. Feel happy 
When you are painting, and practise brush 
work to such an extent that after a while you 
forget the means by which you are doing it.” 

“Hold up a card with a square hole in it, 
and put what you see through the opening 
on your canvas.’ 

“ Imagine a screen dropped before you and 
the objects you wish to paint, and regard the 
impression of the landscape as though you saw 
it thrown upon the screen.” 

“Try to paint the sky as if we could sec 
through it, and not as if it were a flat sur- 
face, or so hard that you could crack nuts against it.” 

“ The streaked appearance we see in the work of the 
impressionist is to convey the idea that the air vibrates, 
and that we can see through it like a screen; but most 
of them overdo it.” 

“Keep comparing the values of the different darks. 

“It is often well to quite finish one part of the picture 
so as to establish something with which to compare the 
rest.” 

“In painting a sandy beach, try to imagine that you 
are walking upon it, and when dealing with a round ob- 
ject, try to feel that it is really round,” 

a Keep your sky open, and whe n painting a tree, make 


it look as though birds could fly through it.”’ 
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“It is an excellent plan to look at a landscape upside 
down—that is, with the head down. It makes the masses 
of color and light and shade appear differently.” 

“Try to paint the unusual; never mind if it does not 
meet the approval of the masses. Always remember 
that it is the man who paints the unusual, who educates 
the public. I am never so disappointed in a piece of my 
work as when it meets with the approval of the public.” 

“ Get your canvas so truthfully noted 
that it will take care of itself. Much 
depends upon a good start.” 

“Don't paint when you ‘don’t feel 
like it.’ Rather walk about and study 
effects, making notes of color and 
drawing in your mind, Sometimes this 
is quite as good for you as painting.” 

* Let the edges of your picture lose 
themselves!” 

“ How much light there is in every- 
thing out of doors! Look out of a 
window, and note how light the darkest 
spots in the landscape are when com- 
pared with the sash of the window.” 

“Don’t be too conscientious about 
your work, Play with it more; be 
more artistic and free.” 

“See all the pictures you can. It 
stimulates you.” 

“ Select for studies things with strong 
contrasts and very pronounced in color. 
It gives boldness to your work. Choose 
a brutal subject, so to speak.” 

“Remember that it is time lost to 
have to unlearn anything.” 

“When you take up a palette, try to forget that you 
have ever painted before; lose the influence of your- 
self.” 

“Don’t put down things that you don’t see and then 
correct them afterward. What's the use of telling a 
falsehood, with the view of telling the truth later on ?” 

“ Work discreetly and don’t fumble. Mix exactly the 
color you want on the palette, put it on the canvas in 
its proper 
place, and let 
it stay. Don't 


“ Select some student who does better work than you, 
and watch him paint.” 

“Open yourcolor more. The sameamount of paint, if 
differently handled, could be made much more effective.” 

“When painting a sail-boat, don’t get the sails too 
white and too crudely defined.” 

“Try to produce the style of work that pleases you. 
If my work is pleasing, it is due to the fact that I 





“SAND DUNES AT SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y.” PEN SKETCH BY KATE C. BUDD, 


A Pupil of Mr, Chase’s Summer School at Shinnecock Hills. 


have been experimenting all my life, and am still at it.” 

“Don’t let your study look as if some one had held 
your hand while you were painting. Keep your work 
from getting stiff.” 

“Think of something else while you paint, so as to 
forget the influence of yourself.” 

“ Avoid little dabs of color, and work as suggestively 
as you can,” 


“ Get a large variety of brushes and color. Use your 
color as pure as possible, and don’t worry about the fad- 
ing. 

“ Always carry a palette knife, and don’t be afraid to 
scrape your canvas if your study is not well started,” 

“Many students make the foreground weak by too 
strongly accenting the middle distance. It is better to 
accent the foreground.” 

Besides Mr. Chase, we have as jn- 
structors at Shinnecock Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls and Miss A. Gilchrist. 
Mrs. Nicholls takes her water-coloy 
class out sketching two days a week. 
She works with her pupils, anc helps 


them out of the difficulties which ap- 
pear so insurmountable to the begin. 
ner. Preparatory drawing and the first 
steps in sketching from nature are 
taught by Miss Gilchrist. 

Every other evening a sketch class 
is held at the studio, and the students 


pose in turn, LILLIAN BAYNEs. 


THE artist is never ata loss fora 


subject for his brush. As a well 
known critic puts it: ‘ There happen 
daily around us marvellous things, and 


the world is full of unpublished beau- 
ties. The réle of the painter is to show 
us them, to render them perceptible to 
the too little educated eyes of men, to 
condense in one fragment of rectangu- 
lar canvas their essential characters, 
their harmonies, and their sentiment. 
He has no need, in order to succeed in this, to row 
pale over xsthetic treatises, and to learn by heart the 
definitions of the agreeable, the beautiful, and the sub- 
lime. It will suffice him, if he knows thoroughly his pro- 
fession, to look at nature and life and listen to his heart.” 


To a pupil who was talking, much as some of our 
young men do, about the need of going abroad for sub- 
jects to paint, 

Rembrandt 

said: “In your 





touch it after- 
ward !” 

“We all see 
color and 
form. Why 


color at once ri. 


and work with 


not begin with ~~ 
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a brush loaded 
with paint, 
rather than 
with black and 
white ?” 

“ Never hes- 
itate torun 
away from a 
study if it does 
not suit you.” 

“Most stu- 
dents attempt 
to paint witha 
means that a 
master would 
be afraid to 








handle. Don’t 
be exactly 
careless, but 
work freely 
and not with 
strained care. 
When doing a 
bunch of trees, 
try to keep in 
mind the 
neighboring 
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Own country 
itself you will 
find so many 
beauties — that 
your life will 
be too short to 
understand 
them and ex- 
press them. 
Italy _ itself 
however rich 
she may be, 
will be useless 
to you if you 
are not capa- 
ble of render- 
ing the nature 
that surrounds 
you. Style 
consists in 
choosing, in 
co-ordinating 
in a work, the 
things which 


are the most 
in harmony 
with one an- 


other.” These 
words are just 
as true to-day 
as when Kem- 
brandt spoke 
them. 





ART is not 








tones.” 

“ Avoid the 
process of 
considering 
parts, and 
learn to regard your subject as a whole.” 

“Keep your tools clean, Use cold water to wash 
your brushes in; hot water softens them.” 

“Don't let your foreground ‘drop.’ Paint it in first.” 


“A SANDY BEACH.” 


“Don’t put too much of the same handling in the 
foreground and middle distance. Break the surface of 
your shades ; they will appear more natural. Keep your 
horizon straight.” 


PEN DRAWING BY ROGER JOURDAIN, 


a mode of in- 
tellectual ex- 
pression, it is 
not the result 
of knowledge, 
it is simply the result of seeing. Work that looks 
most inspiring is that drawn most directly from nature, 
changed only by the tone of the mind that transfers it 
to canvas. 
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HINTS ON THE CARE OF PICTURES.* 


(Condensed from “*A Century of Painters,” by Richard Redgrave. 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

THE subject of grounds is of the greatest importance 
to the future of the picture. ‘If on canvas, it is essen- 
tial that the ground, though firm and ‘hard, should have 
due toughness and flexibility ; to which end it should 
be thin, and have sufficient oil in its composition, and, 
whether on canvas or panel, just such an amount of 
absorbency as will admit of the proper union of the pic- 
ture with it. If too absorbent, it is troublesome to the 
painter, and apt to make the picture heavy in the darks, 
while it prevents, in a degree, the use of the ground as 


a source of illumination to pigments used over it trans- 


century, have suffered more from the use of improper 
pigments than from bad grounds; among these the 
worst is bitumen in all its varied forms of asphaltum, 
mummy, bitumen, etc. These pitchy colors never thor- 
oughly harden; they are readily affected by heat and 
change of temperature, and as they remain soft beneath 
the surface, any harder dryer imposed over them, either 
as a vehicle for the last glazings of the picture or as 
a securing varnish, is certain to draw the work together, 
and to result in deep separation of the parts. Reynolds 
used this pigment mostly in the darks, for which its 
luminous richness so well adapts it ; indeed, its place can 
hardly be supplied by any known brown; from this 
cause many of his pictures have failed terribly in the 
darks, and every fresh varnishing increases the evil. 


gave the low tone he required by mixing asphaltum 
largely with the white to form flesh tints, semi-trans- 
parent, and obtaining some share of their luminousness 
from the underground. When visitor in the paint- 
ing-school, he asserted, and Hilton supported his 
opinion, that Titian could only be so copied. A care- 
ful study of the “Venus and Adonis,” from the Dul- 
wich Gallery, was made by one of the most talented 
students of the day, under their joint direction ; and 
however beautiful it may have been at the time of its 
production, it now shows only a network of dark 
seams and corrugations, Wilkie’s own picture of “ The 
First Earring” and “ The Peep of Day Boys,” in the 
Vernon collection, are other fast-decaying evidences 
of this dangerous practice, 





PORTRAIT OF HIS 


parently, If too hard and impervious, the picture is 
apt to divide from it and blister off. This is often the 
case with Turner’s pictures. Pictures thus endangered 
should, if the size permits, be covered with glass in 
front, and, at any rate, be lined behind with painted 
cloth, to render them impervious to the damp; and they 


shou! be kept away from the wall against which they 
are hung by small blocks of cork at the four corners. 
* * 
CHE works of Reynolds and of his followers, and, in- 
deed, almost all the pictures of the English school up 


to the end of the first thirty-five years of the present 





* A new edition of this standard work has just appeared. It is to be 
regrett | that the publishers’ plan does not embrace notices of living ar- 
Usts. Nevertheless, it remains among the indispensable books of a well- 
Planne library.—£ditor of The Art Amateur. 


HOLINESS, POPE LEO XIII. CRAYON STUDY FROM LIFE BY F. GAILLARD. 


WILKIE began with simple pigments and vehicles ; 
his “ Pitlassie Fair,” painted, perhaps, with linseed-oil, 
still remains in sound condition, as do many others of 
his early and careful works; even before he went abroad, 
however, he began to use asphaltum, but after his return 
from Spain he attempted more tone and richness, and 
for this purpose used asphaltum not only in his darks, 
but mixed even with his solid lights. The manner 
of working with it was this: About equal quantities of 
boiled oil, mastic varnish, and liquid asphaltum (asphal- 
tum melted into the oil) were mixed together, forming a 
megilp that solidified, or “stood up,” as the painters 
called it, and this was. the vehicle used throughout the 
picture, of course mixed with more asphaltum in the 
darks. He recommended that the dead color of flesh 
should be light and gray, and in the second painting he 


STRANGE to say, Wilkie’s pictures painted while in 
Spain are uninjured and in sound condition ; for which 
there seem to be two or three reasons. It is probable 
that the painter was out of the reach of the objection- 
able pigment, and was obliged to use some other; it 
would seem bone brown. Moreover, the pictures are 
evidently painted at once, many of them being little 
more than sketches; nor does it seem as if they had as 
yet been varnished. Several of those which are the 
property of her Majesty certainly have not, nor appar- 
ently that fine work, “ The Confessional.” 


- 
. 


It should be noted how much better pictures stand 
which are painted with freshness and facility and 
with little or no repetition, than those in which the dis- 
satisfied or fastidious artist repeats his painting many 
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times, over work perhaps already too loaded and not 
sufficiently dry to receive the new layer of color. It is 
this facile execution that has preserved the fine works of 
Gainsborough, when so many of those of his great rival, 
Reynolds, are far advanced on the road to destruction. 
“The Blue Boy,” “ The Cottage Girl,” the portraits of 
Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell, of Mrs, Siddons, of 
Mr. and Mrs, Hallett, of Lady Ligonier, of Dr. Fisher, 
and a host of others painted almost at once, have come 


down to us nearly without injury. 


* * 
on 


A FEw of the avoidable dangers to which pictures are 
liable on their occasional removal from place to place 
should be noted. First, as to marking pictures. A 
practice but too common has been to faste paper labels 
on the back of the canvas or panel indifferently. In the 


NORMANDY FISHERWOMEN, 


latter case, it is harmless; in the former, the moisture 
of the paste shrinks the spot of canvas to which it is 
applied, and the result is a permanent lump on the sur- 
face. Again, in passing through the hands of uphol- 
sterers or packers, pictures are often numbered or 
marked with chalk on the back of the canvas—a still 
more dangerous practice; for in the hurry of so mark- 
ing them, a little extra pressure cracks the picture, which, 
as it ages, takes that singular form of crack so like a 
caterpillar with many legs, becoming visible as dirt or 
varnish gradually filis the lines. On one occasion we 
saw a large number of works which had been just re- 
turned to a London agent from a provincial exhibition, 
all so marked on the back of the canvas by the local 
authorities. Again, blows or pressure from behind should 
be scrupulously guarded against ; the projecting corner 
of frames, for instance, dragged against the canvas, will 


result in the crack above described ; and a thrust from 
any bluntly pointed object—from the finger or the shoul- 
der in carrying—will produce the circular crack so often 
seen in old pictures, and which, from its regular web- 
like appearance, Turner used to express his belief was 
occasioned by an insect. 
+ * 
GREAT care should be taken not to over-drive the 
wedges of the stretching frames, more especially when 
the pictures are liable to any sudden alternations of 
damp and dryness. Any one who has noted the great 
shrinkage that takes place on damping the fibres of a 
stretched string or cord will be aware that some play 
must be allowed for these alternations, or the canvas 
will be torn from the stretcher and the surface of the 
picture be broken up into fine hair cracks. These varia- 





tions of temperature are much guarded against by 
lining the back of the picture with painted cloth, as 
already advocated. 

* * * 

OTHER injuries arise to pictures from careless or im- 
proper packing. One of the commonest errors, and 
certainly one of the most dangerous, is the practice of 
screwing the picture to the top or bottom of the case ; or, 
when two pictures are in the same case, screwing one to 
the top, the other to the bottom; this should never be 
done ; they should bé slung on battens within the case. 
Two battens, crossing the back of the picture, should be 
carefully secured by screws to the most solid part of the 
back of each frame, the screws being of sufficient length 
and depth of cut to allow of the picture hanging beneath 
the batten without fear of its weight drawing the screws. 
The ends of these battens, projecting somewhat beyond 


—= 
the frame or frames, should drop, and be carefully se. 
cured into notched racks or ledges, well fastened to the 
sides of the case ;'so that the picture should be slung 
within it, free everywhere but at the end of the battens, 
Pictures thus packed are partly on springs, and any 
shock on the outer case is distributed and dispersed 
without injury. If the case is large and deep enougt 
number of pictures may be packed within it in t} 
manner, merely by placing the racks or notched 
at proper intervals to keep the pictures well apart, 
Before placing the battens across the frames, the 
wedges should be looked to and slightly tighter, 


la 
1€ Saine 
ledges 


d, and 
what is of still more importance, the picture )) »perly 
nailed into its frame, otherwise the picture ma, get 


loose, although the frame remains secure, and ru!) itself 
to pieces with the motion in carriage. So care! sly in 
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this respect are pictures sent away by their owners that 
valuable works are often received at public exhibitions 
quite disengaged from their fastenings. 
to which pictures are exposed in travelling arises from 
the bad construction of the frames, the flat or inner 
portion being mostly a separate piece, merely bradded 
in, or slightly secured by glued wood blocks. Such a 
construction, although sufficiently strong while the pic- 
ture hangs on the wall, is most dangerous when it travels 
horizontally, exposed to the jolting of the railroad, when, 
even if the picture is carefully fastened into the flat, the 
two break away from the other part of the frame; oF 
when the picture is very heavy—as, for instance, a lined 
picture, or a picture on a panel—the thin rebate of the flat 
gives way, and the picture falls through, with the splin- 
tered remnants to increase the mischief. The best 
precaution is, in all such cases, to screw pieces across 


Another danger 
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the back angles of the frame, and to screw the stretcher 
of the picture to them, which removes the pressure 
entirely from the flat; but this will not do when the 


‘ture is on panel. 
pictur P ‘ * 


As in the healing art there are quacks and nostrum- 
mongers, and shallow or incompetent practitioners, 
who are always the boldest in their pretensions, and the 
most boastful of the universality and infallibility of their 
cures, so it is with the renovators of pictures; and 
many a one whose qualifications consist only in the 
reckless impudence with which he dares to use the spirit 
or the alkali to scour off dirt and art together, places a 
half-washed portrait in the window and dubs himself a 
restorer. Some of these boast that their very ignorance 
of drawing is one of their best qualifications, since they 
must of necessity follow the leadings of the painter 
whose work is under their hands; which is about as 
logical as it would be to say that we are more fully 
qualified to decipher a half-obliterated inscription by 
ignorance of the language in which it is written. Too 
often such renovators use strong detergents, and wash 
away all the last and delicate heightenings of the 
painter together with the dirt and varnish that had ac- 
cumulated over his works ; and then reduce the whole 
toa meaningless uniformity by a universal coat of stip- 
pling : perhaps at the same time heightening the expres- 
sion, in their idea, by darkening the eyes, the eyelids, 
the corners of the mouth, and the nostrils, to give the 
vigor their labors had destroyed. In the case of injuries 
or blist:rs, a common fault is, after stopping the holes, 
to paint over the part with color ground in oil. Then, 
in order to hide the spot, the retouching is spread far 
and wide round the original injury; nay, it often hap- 
pens, that led on by their conceit or their audacity, an 
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entire face or hand is repainted, much (in their eyes) to 
its improvement, and the whole, highly varnished, comes 
back to its possessor, reputed as in the finest state. To 
hide these wholesale restorations, a dark brown varnish 
is resorted to, and what is hence called “ the fine golden 
tone” of a picture—a golden tone neither the work of 
the orivinal artist, nor of the gradual mellowing influ- 
ence of time, but really a false incrustation—becomes 
one of the sources of its estimation. 


* * 


Iv is true that, backed up by the folly of would-be 
connoisseurs of the last age, “the golden tone” was so 


coveted that it was added as a necessary flavor to all 
pictures. This perhaps arose in the first instance from 
the importation of smoke-browned altar-pieces, and 
other second-rate pictures of the Bolognese school, the 
fashionable school at that time 
—works painted on a dark 
ground which had greatly failed 

in the “darks,” and thus the 
solid whites and lights had to 
be toned down to bring lights , 
and darks together. Once ac- 
cepted as the true tone of a 
fine picture, all must be height- 
ened or lowered to the same 
standard of excellence. 

*,* 

THE late Mr. Uwins used to 
tell of a visit he paid to De la 
Hante, the dealer, when the 
fine picture of St. Nicholas, by 
Paul Veronese, was in his hands 
for sale. When he found who 
had come to see the picture, 
he took Mr. Uwins into the 
gallery where it was, and after 
they had looked at it a while, 
said: ““ Now I will show you 
what this picture really is,” 
and taking a sponge, he re- 
moved a dark coat from its sur- 
face, leaving the picture in a 
beautifully pure, cool, and fresh 
state—a state they both could 
fully appreciate. After they 
had admired it a while, he re- 
marked: “1 may 
show it thus to 
you, but it will not 
do for the world 
to see it without 
the tone being re- 
newed.” Ere 
Uwins left, a party 
of dilettanti were 
announced; but 
De la Hante would 
not let them see it 
until ‘the golden 
tone’”” was restored. Here was a dealer 
who well knew what a fine picture should 
be, obliged to conform to the prevailing 
dilettanteism ; but to the host of vampers- 
up of brown masters, this “ golden tone” 
was a true godsend, and far too valuable 
an agent in their mysteries not to be up- 
held with all their influence. 
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THE first thing to attend to in drawing 
the figure is the movement. There is a 
suggestion of motion even in a standing 
pose; no one stands naturally like a soldier 
in the ranks. The weight of the body is 
thrown on one foot, the hip on that side is 
raised, the shoulder lowered, the spine is 
curved, the head bent a little to the oppo- 
site side. This is what is most natural and 
easy, but the movement may, of course, vary 
in every particular. The first thing to do, 
as we have said, is to note just how and 
how much it varies from the perpendicular. 
Draw very lightly a perpendicular line 
down the middle of your paper, or to one 
side if the arm is extended. Mark the 
middle of that line, which will generally be 
found to correspond nearly with the position of the base of 
the pelvis. Measure all other distances, of height o” your 
perpendicular, of breadth from it. Use the length of 
the head, from crown to chin, asa unit of measure. It is 
worth while to bear in mind the following normal pro- 
portions, although they vary a good deal in different 
models, and are always thrown out byeforeshortening. 
Still they serve as a canon of proportion to which one can 
compare the proportions of the model. In the average 
adult man the height of the body, from crown to sole, is 
from six and a half to seven and a half times the length 
of the head. From the chin to a little under the nipples 











is a head; from that to the top of the hips, nearly in a 
line with the navel, a head; from that to the middle of 
the thigh, a head; from the middle of the thigh to the 
knee, a head ; and the leg, from the knee to the sole of 
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the foot, is two heads, making a total of seven heads in 
height. The arm in this average male figure is a little 
more than three heads long; from shoulder to shoulder 
is two heads, and from hip to hip one and a half. The 
hand is about-three fourths of the length of the head ; 
the foot, from heal to toe, a little longer than the head. 
A horizontal line through the pupils of the eyes divides 
the head, itself, in two. 

The “points” of the figure being ascertained by 
measuring, they are united by lines that indicate the 
direction of the outlines rather than follow them care- 
fully. That is what is meant by “ blocking out”’ a figure. 
The drawing so blocked out should give the movement 
and proportions correctly. ‘Still, as errors are always 
possible, it is well not to fill the paper so completely as 
to leave no room for corrections. It is also well to avoid 
a crowded look, as it tempts one unconsciously to lessen 
the proportions of the head and feet. In a drawing one 
fourth the size of life there should be about two inches 
to spare attop and bottom. Too much space around the 
figure, on the other hand, leads one to waste time in fin- 
ishing extensive backgrounds, when all that is necessary 
in that way is to give the tone of the background imme- 
diately about the figure. The outlines blocked in, the 
measurements should be gone over again and the “ points” 
should be determined more exactly than at first. Then 
sketch in the limits of the principal shadows, and give 
them a light tint; next, the half tones ; and as you pro- 
ceed to model and color the figure, at the same time re- 


fine and clear up the outline. 


THE forty-fifth report of the Arundel Society shows its 
affairs to be rather in a bad way. The balance in hand 
has been considerably lessened, although the expendi- 
ture has been reduced as much as possible. Some in- 
vestments have been sold in order to pay what was due 
to the chromo-lithographers. Thetruthis The Arundel 
Society's publications, which served a useful purpose in 
their day, art behind the age in these times of the Hanf- 
staengl and the Berlin Photograph Company’s admirable 
reproductions by photogravure. 
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HE supreme and evident virtue 
which reigns in all these madon- 
nas is an absolute purity of heart,” 
says Conway in his “ Early Flemish 
Artists.” Memling’s feminine type 
was absolutely his own creation ; 
it was never scen before his time ; 
it has never been seen since. He 
sees in woman only that which is 
delicate, amiable, graceful, ingenu- 
ous and pure; he paints beautiful 
faces that are the mirrors of 
charming souls—faces that have 
the innocence of flowers and the 
candor and beatitude of angels. 
Among the characteristic German 

and Flemish portraits, notice the dainty little damsel, 

No, 291, by Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), very inter- 

esting as a study of rich sixteenth-century costume ; 

No. 653, “A Man and His Wife,” by an unknown 

Flemish artist of the fifteenth century; No, 656, “A 

Man’s Portrait,” by Jan Gossaert (Mabuse), (1470- 

1541); No. 944, “Two Money-Changers,” by Marinus 

van Romerswael (worked 1521-60); No. 1045, “A 

Canon and His Patron Saints,” by Gerard David 

(about 1460-1523). Notice also No. 664, “The Depo- 

sition in the Tomb,” by Rogier Van der Weyden 

(about 1400-64), and No. 295, ‘Christ and the Vir- 

gin,” by Quentin Metsys (1460-1530). The pure jewels 

of this room are, however, the pictures by Van Eyck 
and Memling. 

To the above pictures must be added No. 1314, “ The 
Two Ambassadors,” by Hans Holbein the younger (1497- 
1543). This title is only a fancy one, forthe two persons 
depicted have not been really identified. The picture is 
a splendid specimen of the work of one of the great por- 
trait painters of the world. The curious object on the 
floor in the foreground of the picture is said to be a dis- 
torted projection of a human skull, which forms a sort of 
pictorial puzzle in perspective and at the same time an 
objective signature, the skull being in German a hollow 
bone—hohl bein. This Holbein was bought in 1890 
from the Longford Castle Collection. 

We now return to Room XIV. and the pictures of the 
French school, which is inadequately represented, ex- 
cept in so far as concerns the classical landscapists 
Gaspar Poussin and Claude Lorraine. No, 1ogo, “ Pan 
and Syrinx,” by Frangois Boucher (1704-70), is a fair 
example of the French mythologico-materialist art that 
sprang from the influence of Rubens. Nos. Iot, 102, 
103 and 104, “ The Four Ages of Man,” are examples 
of the frivolous ideal of elegant life in the reign of Louis 
XV., by Nicolas Lancret (1690-1743), one of the dainty 
and witty painters of “ fétes galantes.” Nos. 1019, 206, 
1154, 1020 are examples of the affected, meretricious 
and falsely sentimental art of Jean Baptiste Greuze 
(1725-1805)—an art, by the way, that is warmly appre- 
ciated by the general public, and especially by the fair 
sex. The remaining pictures to be noticed in this room 
are the works of Claude Lorraine (1600-882) and 
Gaspar Poussin (1613-75), which it is needless to re- 
fer to by their numbers, inasmuch as the visitor who is 
interested in landscape will wish to examine all of them. 
Furthermore, this room is the field of a permanent 
battle between the English and the old French land- 
scapists, the representative of the former being the great 
Turner, who left two of his own pictures to the nation 
on the express condition that they should always hang 
side by side with two pictures by Claude—namely, “ Dido 
Building Carthage” and “ The Mill;” and so these 
Claudes are hung one on each side of the door, and 
alongside are hung the pictures by Turner, “ Sun Rising 
in a Mist” and “ Carthage.” John Ruskin is the great 
champion of Turner, in order to prove the superior- 
ity of whose talent he wrote the whole of the first volume 
of “ Modern Painters ;” but say what he may, Poussin 
and Claude remain great poets in their way. They 
were revealers of visions of beauty, and they remain 
charmers. The reader, however, may perhaps be re- 
minded that Ruskin does not accept the Latin idea that 
the artist ought to be a charmer. Ruskin’s esthetics 
are dominated by two sentiments—hatred of conven- 
tions, appearances and false semblances on the one 
hand ; and, on the other hand, a passionate and exalted 
love of truth. Claude and Poussin were of course sys- 





tematically liars, but charming liars, or, in other words, 
poets. Ruskin conceives an artist to be a man more 
gifted than his fellows, a seer who shows them his own 
vision of the forces of nature, and whose mission it is 
to give humanity the benefit of that superior vision 
which in turn shall serve the art critic as a text for 
moral homilies and ethical disquisitions. 


Vil. 


In Room XVI. we find works of the old British 
school, which is scarcely a school in the usual accepta- 
tions of the word, for there is no common tradition, 
no common tendency, no common technical processes. 
Each English painter seems to be absolutely free and 
independent ; the only bond of union between one 
English painter and another is the English quality ; 
the English painters have produced works that bear 
a national as well as an individual stamp ; and for that 
reason and for the sake of convenience we may speak of 
an English school of painting, which began with Hogarth 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and which is 
at the present day as vigorous and as full of surprises as 
ever. In the English school we may count a certain 
number of distinguished artistic personalities and a 
smaller number of great masters, especially in the do- 
main of portraiture. 

Such are Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-92) and Thomas 
Gainsborough (1727-88), whose works adorn the 
walls of Room XVI. In order to enable the visitor 
to comprehend the point of view of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in painting the admirable portraits here exhibited, we 
submit the following extracts from the “ Discourses” 
which he delivered before the students of the Royal 
Academy for the guidance of their studies, and some- 
what, perhaps, for the elucidation of his own tendencies. 

“ The art which we profess has beauty for its object : 
this it is our business to discover and express; but the 
beauty of which we are in quest is general and intellec- 
tual; it is an idea that subsists only in the mind; the 
sight never beheld it nor has the hand expressed it ; it 
is an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which he 
is always laboring to impart, and which he dies at last 
without imparting.” 

“If deceiving the eye were the only business of art, 
there is no doubt indeed but the minute painter would 
be more apt to succeed ; but it is not the eye, it is the 
mind which the painter of genius desires to address ; nor 
will he waste a moment upon those smaller objects which 
only serve to catch the sense, to divide the attention, and 
to counteract his great design of speaking to the heart.” 

“ As in invention, so likewise in expression, care must 
be taken not to run into particularities. Those expres- 
sions alone should be given to the figures which their 
respective situations generally produce. Nor is this 
enough ; each person should also have that expression 
which men of his rank generally exhibit. The joy or 
the grief of a character of dignity is not to be expressed 
in the same manner as a similar passion in a vulgar face.” 

“ The works, whether of poets, painters, novelists or 
historians, which are built upon general nature live for- 
ever, while those which depend for their existence on 
particular customs and habits—a partial view of nature 
or the fluctuation of fashion—can only be coeval with that 
which first raised them from obscurity.” 

“Nature herself is not to be too closely copied. A 
mere copier of nature can never produce anything great— 
can never raise and enlarge the conceptions or warm 
the heart of the spectator.” 

In these “ Discourses” we see Reynolds the untiring 
student of the ancient masters of Italy, not of the prim- 
itives, but of the voluptuous and graceful idealists of 
Venice, and more especially of Tiziano. We see the in- 
defatigable inquirer into methods and processes, who, as 
M. Chesneau says, “ forged for his own use a complete 
armory of weapons, a magazine of rules and well-tried 
systems.” In the quotations above given is contained 
the explanation of those charmingly idealized portraits 
of the women, the philosophers and the heroes of his 
day ; of that general resemblance which makes absolute 
truth subservient to grace and nobleness; of those ac- 
cessories and backgrounds so clearly sketchy and so 
suave in their discreet gamut of neutral tints and broken 
tones of russet and green; of that self-possession, dig- 
nity and gentl€manliness which characterize all his work 
and imply qualities of will and of mind rather than of 
soul and temperament. By dint of continuous effort and 
experiment Reynolds acquired consummate skill, and by 
dint of this skill, directed by a superior intelligence and 
by a composite ideal, he obtained in his portraits a charm, 


—— 


a piquancy of effect and a distinction that suffice to con. 
stitute him a great personality in art. Sir Joshua had a 
peculiarly happy gift of appreciating the charm of chil. 
dren, and expended a very large portion of his artistic 
energy in painting most characteristic and fascinating 
likenesses of little folks, several examples of which wijj 
be seen in this room. 

In the English art of the eighteenth century the names 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough are inseparable ; their con. 
temporaries looked upon them as rivals, and post: rity has 
not yet ceased to make exhaustive comparisons |yetween 


their disparate geniuses. Such comparisons as we haye 
previously suggested are, perhaps, idle, while at the same 
time they are not in harmony with the single-minded 
spirit of direct physical and emotional enjoyment in which 
we prefer to look at works of art. Gainsborouy|) (1727- 
88) was both portraitist and landscapist, and whether 
his model were a fashionable lady or a Suffoll !.ne, he 
worked always as a gifted painter and a great colorist, 
the greatest of the English school and “ the grest«st col- 
orist since Rubens,” according to Ruskin. Per! ps the 
most masterly portrait in this room is No. 760, “ }’ortrait 
of a Parish Clerk,” in connection with’ which we may 
quote the words of the French critic, Chesneau, who 
says: ‘‘ He strove to take in all that was noble a:d pure 


in his sitters, and thus, without flattering, he vives to 
every work produced by his hand a particular character 
of ideal dignity, combined with truthfulness. Moreover, 
it is to the human countenance that he devotes alli his 
attention ; he shows us not only the model, but the soul 
of the model, which, like a divine melody, perme ::tes the 
whole picture. Lastly, there is observable in :nost of 


his portraits an especial charm of pathetic tenderness, a 
tinge of melancholy which is difficult to attribute to all 
the persons that have sat for him. It must |e, then, 
from himself that it emanates, and so appears in his por- 
traits as it does in his landscapes.” Gainsborough on 
his death-bed sent for Reynolds, and whispered in his 
ear, by way of last words and simple leave-takiiiy of the 
world, “‘ Weare all going to heaven, and Vandyck is of 
the party.” In calling up Vandyck’s name he in«icated 


the limits of hiseown ambition. Gainsborough would 
never have said, as Sir Joshua did in his “ Discourses”: 
“ The value and rank of every art is in proportion to the 


mental labor employed in it, or the mental pleasure pro- 
duced by it.” Like Vandyck, he was not concerned 
with the intellectual problems of art ; he was content to 
be a painter of the truth and beauty of nature, anid never 
sought to make his art a means of imaginative expression, 

In this room, besides the pictures by Reynolds and 


Gainsborough, the visitor will notice two works by George 
Romney (1734-1802)—No. 312, “Lady Hamilton asa 


‘ Bacchante,” and No. 1068, “The Parson’s Daughter.” 


Romney excelled in poetical portraits of ladies, and vied 
with Reynolds and Gainsborough in urbanity and grace. 
“ The Parson’s Daughter” is a portrait of a sweet girl 
depicted in all the purity of English maidenhood, with 
her white gorgerette rising in prim folds aroand |ver lily 
neck, and the soft vapory hair tied with a piain pale 
greén ribbon, forming a silvery blonde aureole around 
her serene and yet piquant face, dazzlingly clear in com- 
plexion, the lips ruddy as a cherry, the cheeks softly 
tinted with the rosy red of youth and health. Sefore 
leaving this room let us remark the blooming be:.uty of 
those English ladies whom Gainsborough, Reyno!|'s and 
Romney have painted. The sitters were truly of that 


English race which produces creatures of whom it may 
be said, as Primrose says in “ The Vicar of Wak-tield,” 
“ my sons hardy and active, my daughters beauti/ul and 
blooming.” Stendhai, the French novelist and critic, in his 
“History of Painting in Italy,” very justly remarks that 
this epithet “ blooming” can only be applied to an Eng- 


lish girl ; it is a quality peculiar to English flesh, just as 
auburn is atint that seems to be peculiar to !nglish 


hair. “Never in Italy or elsewhere,” Stendha! adds, 
“have I found any so beautiful as the English c’ ildren, 
with their hair curling round their charming fac.s, and 
their eyes adorned with lashes so long, so fine, s» deli- 


cately curved at the tips, which give to their exp:ession 
an almost divine character of sweetness and innocence. 
Those dazzling complexions, so transparent and so pure, 
which color so deeply at the slightest emotion, «an be 
found only in England. I do not hesitate to say that if 
Raphael had known the boys of six and the girls of six- 
teen of beautiful England, he would have chosen for 
creation in his pictures the “ beau idéal” of the North, 
which touches by its innocence and delicacy, whereas the 
“ beau idéal” of the South is based on the ardor and fire 
of the passions. THEODORE CHILD. 
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. “KING CHARLES SPANIELS.” 


qTuat admirable French art critic, Chesneau, has re- 
marked that his countryman, Barye, is, perhaps, the only 
artist who has surpassed Sir Edwin Landseer in the 
language of animals. “He knows them,” he says, “in 
their private haunts ; he has learned all the obscure in- 
ies of their simple brains; he could explain all 
Their attitudes and least movements 


tricac 
their actions. 
possess for him a meaning, a purpose, which he knows 
how to interpret.” But Chesneau adds—what any read- 
er 0 
tional Gallery in London would have to admit—that 
Landsecr is less pleasing in his original paintings than 


-he appears in the engravings of them. This is almost 


equivalent to saying that he was a poor colorist—which 
is true. The picture illustrated below cannot be said to 
be an exception to the rule. These pretty King Charles 


spaniels belonged to Mr. Vernon, a famous picture col- 


f The Art Amateur making a first visit to the Na-- 


that the Royal Academician, Russell, should be unrep- 
resented in the National Gallery of his country. 


INNESS'S MODE OF PAINTING. 

WRITING in Harper’s Magazine (in 1878), Mr. G. W. 
Sheldon described Inness’s favorite process of painting, 
at that time, as follows; but we believe that the artist's 
technical methods were modified during his later years : 
“ First, he stains his white, fresh canvas with venetian 
red, but not enough to lose the sense of entire trans- 
parency. Then with a piece of charcoal he draws, 
more or less carefully, the outlines of the picture, after- 
ward confirming the outline with a pencil, and puts in 
a few of the prominent shadows with a little ivory black 
onabrush. His principal pigments are white, very lit- 
tle black, antwerp blue, indian red, and lemon chrome. 
He begins anywhere on the canvas, and works in mass 
from generals to particulars, keeping his shadows thin 
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tion in such hands is almost certain to be what is termed 
“ dirty color”—that is, the color loses all the purity and 
freshness it may have had in the beginning. Of course 


great artists can do as they like in such matters. 


Lately I have studied the pastels at the Louvre, 
where excellent examples of both methods of working 
may be seen. La Tour’s work is all done with the stomp, 
and while all the pictures are excellently well drawn and 
modelled and the textures (especially a steel armor in 
one portrait) are remarkably reproduced, still to me the 
work lacks the vigor and “snap” of Chardin’s work, 
which is frankly put on with the pure pastel, the model- 
ling being done entirely by taking the strokes of the 
crayon in the direction of the form. The pictures of 
Prud’homme, too, are done without the aid of a stomp ; 
he used a coarse canvas, and laid his color on in flat 
masses, yet his work is all well modelled, without really, 
in the other sense of the term, being modelled at all. 

Of course a stomp cannot be used with the ordinary 
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“KING CHARLES SPANIELS.” FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 


lector, for whom they were painted. Both pets met 
with their death by falls. 





‘THE CHILD AND THE CHERRIES.” 


AT the exhibition of Mr. J. Wells Champney’s ad- 
mirable collection of copies of pastels, made by him 
about two years ago in some of the great European pic- 
ture ¢ ries, one of the most admired was “ The Child 


and the Cherries,” by the almost forgotten English 
painter, John Russell, who died in 1806. The original 
was bequeathed to The Louvre, in 1869, by Mr. Henry 
Vickery. We have been fortunate in securing, through 
that modern master of the burin, Charles Baude, an ex- 


cellent cngraving of this picture. It is almost as odd, 
by the way, that the first published reproduction of 
Russell's pastel, which appears as our frontispiece this 
month, should be from the hand of a Frenchman, as 


and transparent, and allowing the red with which that 
canvas was stained to come through as part of the col- 
or. When the work is sufficiently dry, he adds to his 
palette cobalt (for the sake of giving permanency to the 
blues), brown, and pink. The last steps are glazing, 
delicate painting, and scumbling, and the use of any 
additional pigments that are needed.” 


USE OF THE STOMP IN PASTEL. 


LATELY in Paris one of the most prominent artists 
recommended the practice of rubbing in pastel with the 
stomp. He urged that it makes the work more durable 
and that one is able to model better in this way than by 
laying the colors on separately and letting the modelling 
appear more or less studied. Still, I cling to my first 
ideas, often expressed in these columns, and say that it is 
not good, but it is even dangerous for the beginner or 
amateur to use the stomp. The result of the manipula- 


cartridge paper, as rubbing it will make it look “ woolly.” 
If one wishes to experiment with the stomp, the best 
thing to use to work upon is pastel canvas; even the 
velvet pastel board does not have enough texture to ad- 
mit of much working over with a stomp. 

A word now as to the durability of pastels—which 
was one of the arguments in favor of thestomp. I have 
never found pastel studies particularly perishable. In 
packing a number, always put a layer of wax paper over 
each picture, and then tie your package of sketches 
firmly together with a strong string, so that they will not 
slip. In this way they can be carried for months with- 
out injuring them. Studies done on charcoal paper can 
be put in a portfolio with layers of wax paper between, 
always without in the least injuring them. The pictures 
done on pastel canvas, however, I have always found 
the most difficult to move about from place to place, 
as every jar or knock will be likely to hit off some of the 
color. E. M. HELLER, 
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FLOWER DRAWING IN PEN AND INK. 





I. 


T has been remarked by an ar- 
tist of the present day, a man 
whose inimitable skill in figure 
drawing has made him known 
the world over, that in the 
field of illustrating a wide 
scope appears for those inter- 
ested in flowers; and that it 
is a matter of some surprise 
that more workers in pen and 
ink have not availed them- 
selves of this opening. 

There is beyond question 
room for other workers in this 
field, if they be good ones ; for 
while in figure drawing we 

have artists and to spare, and in out-door work 
our English, French, and American illustrators leave 
nothing to be desired, yet in flower illustration in any 
medium we may count the notable artists almost on the 
fingers of one hand; and of these Mr. Alfred Parsons 
appears to be almost alone in daring to workavith pen 
and ink. 

That there must be some reason for this omission in 
our illustrative work goes without saying; and should 
the beginner in pen and ink be an inquirer as to the 
cause of this omission, if he will take the first group of 
flowers within reach, and try to make a clear, vigorous, 
and effective drawing of them, his question will probably 
find an answer in his work. For the rendering of the 
forms and textures of flowers, while seemingly simple, 
is in reality a very difficult branch of pen work; and it 
is because of this need of close attention to produce a 
seemingly easy result that few illustrators can be found 
with sufficient patience and interest in the subject to 
take it up. 

To those, however, really interested, no more absorb- 
ing work exists; as may be seen by some study of 
William Hamilton Gibson’s charming wash drawings, 
the spirited yet truthful pen work of Victor Dangon, and 
similar illustrative designs. But just as figure drawing 
requires some knowiedge of anatomy, just as in ovt-door 
work there must be some understanding of perspective 
and of the manner of growth of trees, so in flower draw- 
ing one must be familiar with the habits of plants and 
learn to know their customs before real success can come. 

I have known students who could draw a carnation 
reasonably well in pen and ink, yet who attached to 
these flowers stems like little rods of iron, without the 
faintest realization of the beauty and expressiveness that 
might be in these same stems. The texture of the 
flower was attractive, perhaps its form was easy to 
follow, and to the mind of the student when the flower 
was done, all was done. But when one examines the 
stem of a carnation and sees its manner of growth, with 
long, narrow leaves coming from the “ swollen joints,” 
peculiar to the pink family, one soon realizes that the 
skill of the artist in portraying it must lie as much in this 
subtle beauty as in the more apparent grace of the flower 
itself. Examination of any flower will show similar facts ; 
notice the curve of a poppy stem, the vigor of that of 
the dandelion, the woody quality of some rose branches, 
and the healthful spring of others; all these things re- 
quire as much feeling as any other line of pen work. 

In our brief talks on this subject, let us assume that 
the student of flowers whom we are addressing has had 
little experience in pen drawing; that he has much in- 
terest in this branch of illustrative work, and desires to 
make of it a specialty, and that, above all things, he will 
realize that the success of his work in this, as in any 
branch of art, must depend mainly upon himself. A 
little technical knowledge may be gained by lessons ; a 
few suggestions made and thereby a few errors avoided ; 
but the ability of each one can be measured by no other, 
and it is on the worker alone that the result depends. 
Let me then specially urge that you will take such studies 

of flowers as may appear with these papers, simply as 
suggestions and never as “ copies.” Take similar flowers 
to draw, if you will; arrange them in like manner as 
these studies, if it makes the work less difficult at first, 
though after a short time the arrangement also should 
be yours; but draw from your own models and strive, 
above all things, to keep your individuality, producing 
rather a poor drawing of your own than an exact copy 
of another’s interpretation of nature. 





Let us then for this first study take something simple— 
say a few coreopsis blossoms. We will not attempt any 
grouping or massing of the flowers, being content at 
first to study them individually. We will consider first 
the question of form, and will make a careful pencil 
drawing, on bristol-board, following the curves of stem 
and leaf and petal with great accuracy. With the next 
thought, that of light and shade, we are ready for the 
ink ; and since there are so few flowers to study, there 
will probably be little shadow; but where a petal or leaf 
is shaded by another, it will be well to indicate this at 
once with as few lines as possible, using perhaps a 303 
or 170 Gillott pen, not perfectly new, and the best liquid 
ink, 

Next the color comes for consideration. The core- 
opsis, as we know, is yellow and brown, and in trying 
to represent this, we meet a point which is always con- 
fusing at first to pen workers, but which, properly con- 
sidered, makes the charm of pen-and-ink drawing—the 





knowledge of what to leave out. Since only white or 
high lights may be truly represented by our white paper, 
it would seem reasonable to indicate the yellow of the 
coreopsis by a slight tint. But pen and ink has its 
limitations ; it is intended more as a suggestive than a 
literal medium ; so, lest we lose the interest of the study, 
and indeed the true effect of the flower, we sacrifice our 
color value (as in sketch no. 1) and leave the petals 
white, 

The use of this may be seen in studying the darker 
kinds of coreopsis, such as those suggested in sicetch no. 
2; these are of a deep reddish brown or a lighter shade 
of red, with only a little yellow on the edge of the petals. 
Here the tint is needed, and it may be readily seen by 
comparison that it would have been superfluous in a 
study of the lighter colored flowers. 

It would be well for the student to confine himself for 
the present to such simple studies as these, trying to 
avoid all cross-hatching and meaningless lines, and to 
express in his drawing, with as much directness as possi- 
ble, the unpretentious subject he has chosen. As a 
matter of interest to those studying with a view to re- 
productive processes, of which more mention will be 
made in later papers, it may be said that the studies 
accompanying these words are reproduced nearly the 
size of the original drawing; while the initial letter of 
the same subject has been reduced rather more than one 
half. Thus practically the same drawing may be seen 
in two degrees of reduction, which, it is hoped, may be 
helpful to students working for illustration. 

ELIZABETH M. HALLOWELL, 


FLOWER PAINTING IN O11. 





X.—GOLDEN-ROD. 


THERE are three degrees of distance from which to 
regard the golden-rod. One is when we hold a smajj 
spray in the hand to be examined and painted iinutely, 
Another is when we take the tall stalk as a whole 
and paint it with only sufficient definition to determing 
accurately that it is golden-rod and nothing else, Th» 
third way the golden-rod plays its part for painters js 
as an object in the foreground of the landscape. 

When we look at it as a small spray and observe the 


separate blossoms, the golden-rod is to be painted as 
our lesson published in the June number of The Ar 
Amateur advises concerning clusters of larger flowers, 
such as lilac and snowball. That is, the fori of the 
spray is to be drawn, the general color painted, the 
masses of shadow and light recorded (the shadow a 
darker, greener yellow, the light the brightest chrome 
or aurora yellow of your palette), and enough of the 


tiny blossoms and the small branching grec) stems 
should be painted with sufficient definition to explain 
those that are not so clearly seen in the real spiay even 
at such close range. 

The second way of regarding or posing the volden- 
rod is to abserve the whole stalk from a distance of six 
or eight feet, a distance great enough to see the flower as 
only a foam of yellow blossoming. Here the general 
form of the plant, the graduated branching of the yel- 


low clusters, each with their shadow and light, tlic green 
leaves, and strong, graceful stalk tell us exactly that it 
is that wayside wand of brightness—the golden-red, 


We will not here perform the uncalled-for task o! dim- 
ming its glow of yellow with details, really unscen, of 
the blossoms that are lost in the mass. 


A dark background brings out the yellow effectively, 
such as a gray rock, or the shadow of a wood with dark 
trees in the distance, or a dark fence; ora sky full of 
gray clouds, with only patches of purple blue occasion- 
ally to be seen where the clouds are broken to |c' in just 
such rifts of sunlight as we intend to represent shines 
upon our yellow flower. But keep the background, 
whatever it is, subdued enough not to interfere with the 


prominence of the golden-rod. 
There are other flowers of September like to the 
golden-rod in this minute and massed character of the 


blossoms. They bloom together, enhance each other's 
charms, and it will be well to study the painting of 
them together this month. There are, for example, the 


wild asters, or Michaelmas daisies, stars of lavender or 
deeper purple growing on long sprays bending down- 


‘ward with the weight of their wreaths of golden-centred 
or brown-centred flowers near where the golcen-rod 
stands with upright grace. Where these pose together 
in some fence corner, there are now, besides their own 
green leaves, occasional russet and brown and yellow 
leaves that join the two contrasts of purple and yellow 
flowers into so agreeable a composition that if painted 


will be a lasting pleasure. 
The ironweed, too, grows with the golden-ro: and a 
more beautiful contrast of color I do not know of than 


they present together in the slanting afternoon sun of 
September. The purple of the massed blossoms of the 
ironweed is peculiar; it glows, is bright and )ct rich, 
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and is not easy to represent exactly in paint. Perhaps 
the nearest way to approach it is to paint the purple 


space that is to be with light cobalt blue and white, to 
glaze afterward with rose madder, to pick out highest 
lights with a pink lavender, and to darken the darkest 
shadows with a permanent blue and rose 
madder purple. The branching stalks and 
faded blooms of the ironweed are brown, 

Or the tasselled mist-flower may grow 
with the golden-rod and enhance its yel- 
low glow by the nearness of its somewhat 


opaque lavender tints. Or the morning- ——— Sail 
“! 


glory may select the golden-rod for its 
climbing pole, and have discretion enough 
to hang out banners of lavender or purple 
blossoms only. 

And, too, I have seen the brilliant car- 
dinal-flower bloom near neighbor to the 
golden-rod, and in company with a bright- 
tinted vine (some vines, you know, go very 
early into the autumn fashion), or the 
ripened pokeberry bush, or the sumac 
form so glowing and charming a piece 
of brightness that it calls aloud to be 
pictured. But inall these very bright tints 
the artist should remember the enhancing 
and enriching powers of the grays and 
browns in surroundings and in shadows, 
should remember that paint has a trick of 
looking garish and poor when trying with- 
out due art to step into the very foot- 
steps of sunlit nature, Not that I mean 
to advise that you do not use your yellows 
and reds at their full strength, for that 
you must do to represent the flowers, but 
by arrangement, surroundings, and shad- 
ows avoid spotty effects and harsh con- 
trasts. Do not be tempted to crowd too 
much upon one canvas; give the flowers 
room enough, and mass the shadows and 
lights sufficiently to avoid the feeble and 
broken effect which a neglect of this pre- 
caution may bring. 

Or the golden-rod may grow with good 
effect in company only with different de- 
grees of its own color, furnished by small, 
wild sunflowers or the blossom of the 
Jerusalem artichoke. It is well to put 
some hint of distance, of horizon or hill 
crest, of some beyond and something yet 
to be seen if it does not interfere with 
the flowers. But this is coming near to 
the golden-rod in landscape. 

Although I value greatly the natural 
pose of the growing upright mass of 
golden-rod, the back stalks dark against 
the sky, the nearer wands brilliant against 
the dark ones, still there are other ways 
of posing them that are charming. Not 
in vases; for as pretty as they are in vases, 
in fact, they are uninteresting painted 
there and have no meaning. But a bou- 
quet of autumn treasures carelessly thrown 
down upon a mossy, lichen-covered rock 
on the edge of the forest, or on a decay- 
ing log, already moss-shrouded and mush- 
room-decked, is natural and beautiful; or 
the bouquet might be resting on a freshly 
hewn beech log, yellow at heart and out- 
wardly silver and green; or on a bank of 
earth partly covered with small plants and 
newly fallen leaves ; or in a basket—not too 
new-fashionéd and sophisticated a basket, 
but one touched by time and weather. 

Mass your lights toward the middle of 
the picture, and while you make your ac- 
cessories sufficiently unmistakable and 
light enough in color, do not let them be 
So strongly painted as to be seen’ more 
than the heroines of your story—the flow- 


ers, PATTY THUM. LEONARD LESTER, { 


“Ie a painter could unite Meissonier’s 
careful reproduction of details with Co- 
rot's inspirational power, he would be the very god of 
art,” said the late George Inness. 


IN the symposium suggested by the Journal des Dé- 
bats, in which the artists were invited to explain to the 


public the subjects and even the ideas of their paintings 
and statues, Bouguereau, apropos of “ The Pearl,” his 
exquisite painting of the nude in The Paris Salon, re- 
sponded: “ It is often very difficuit for an artist to relate 
under what conditions he was led to paint this or that 
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picture, and this is the case with ‘The Pearl.’... A 
posture which appeared graceful to me, an effect of the 
sun on the pearly tints of a shell, attracted me, and I at- 
tempted to place on the canvas the charm which | be- 
lieved I had seen.” 





FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN THE HOME. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY SUGGESTIONS, 

How to arrange flowers to their best possible advan- 
tage is not always an easy thing. In the first place, 
we may have so many to dispose of that 
their very number is discouraging, and 
after perhaps several hours of work, only 
a general confusion of color exists in a 
room which we had hoped to make a 
bower of loveliness. 

Now I do not propose in these pages 
to give any elaborate ideas or methods, 
or to lay down the law, as it were, as re- 
gards distributing these dainty things 
about our homes, but merely to make a 
few suggestions which may prove a help 
to those interested in the subject. 

Upon entering a room, are we not first 
attracted by the flowers? Probably much 
oftener than we realize, until by stopping 
to see what it is that makes us instinc- 
tively exclaim, “‘ How lovely!” we find 
our attention caught by the roses or vio- 
lets or some other equally beautiful blos- 
soms. If one has a large garden to turn 
to for help, then it is indeed a pleasure to 
run riot among the beds, armed with 
basket and scissors, cutting in generous 
quantities one’s favorites, 

Professor Goodale says: ‘“ Flowers 
keep better if their stems are cut under 
water.” This can readily be done by 
placing the stems in a well-filled basin 
and recutting them. 

There are many theories respecting the 
best means of keeping flowers when ar- 
ranged, such as putting a bit of charcoal 
in the water or a pinch of salt or soda; 
still every blossom has its limitations, 
and, after all, it is scarcely fair to expect 
a plant to keep fresh longer than its al- 
lotted time, even if we take pains to cut 
its stem and change the water daily. 
These, however, are two important things, 
and should on no account be neglected. 

It is well to remove leaves at the end of 
a stem, unless it is to be placed in glass, 
in which case nothing is prettier than to 
be able to see the beauty of the whole 
growth. Sometimes two or three blos- 
soms thrust into the water catch the re- 
flected light here and there, and look like 
some fairy plant. I remember a bunch 
of sweet peas arranged in this way in a 
jug of palest green glass, and the whole 
effect was very lovely ; in fact, it is gen- 
erally some such simple thing in the ar- 
rangement of our flowers which will give 
us the most pleasure. 

In displaying flowers to advantage, their 
many qualities and characteristics should 
be considered just as much as those of a 
human being. We should not think we 
were arraying ourselves wisely, in choos- 
ing a gown of scarlet and pink, scarlet 
and violet, or many other such strange 
combinations, and why should we not 
show the same consideration for our 
plants? Yet how often we see a wild 
mass of colors jumbled together regard- 
less of the rules of harmony or contrast. 

I have in mind a bunch of geraniums I 
once saw. It was made up of superb 
individual specimens, but so massed as 
to fairly set one’s teeth on edge—scarlet, 
pink, white, and crimson, all fairly fight- 
ing one another. How I longed to sep- 
arate them, putting the scarlet ones by 
themselves, as “ something dangerous,” 
and so giving each a chance. There are, 
of course, “exceptions which prove the 
rule” alike with our garden treasures as 
with other things, and many a combina- 
tion is beautiful which would hardly seem to be so from 
a mere verbal description of it. It is a great pleasure 
to make experiments in this way and so gain variety. 

In the winter-time, if one has not a conservatory or 
greenhouse, there is at least some nook or corner where 
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a few potted plants may be placed. In spite of our 
love of color, a few “ green things” are something to be 
grateful for in cold weather, and ferns, palms,-and many 
other foliage plants are easily cared for and made to 
live. Weall know their decorative value, as well as use- 
fulness. 

It may possibly be that moths have made havoc with 
curtain or portitre, or baby hands and feet have injured 
some part of the wood-work; but who is the wiser if 
rubber plant or palm innocently mount guard and con- 
ceal the defect ? Then, too, in the dining-room, a pot- 
ted plant or basket of ferns for the table adds a grace 
they alone can give, be the silver and glass ever so 
choice and beautiful. 

The custom of dressing our dinner-tables with flow- 
ers is undeniably a charming one; here one has ample 

“opportunity to display both taste and ingenuity. It 
would be impossible to describe the many ways of pro- 
ducing delightful effects, but one thing most important 
to keep in mind is not to overdo, 

It is not always easy to reach this happy mean in 
our desire to be original, “to get up something new.” 
It is always quite safe, however, to let one color prevail, 
taking care, when candles are used, to have the candles 
and shades of the same color as, or at least in harmony 
with the flowers. Pink candles, with the candelabra 
wreathed with pink chrysanthemums or roses, softened 
here and there by ferns, with a basket of the same as a 
centre-piece, are a decoration which could hardly fail to 
charm the most fastidious. 

This question of harmony is certainly a serious one. 
Yet one must stop somewhere in considering it, else 
one is apt to makea burden of a thing which should 
only be a pleasure. 

How interesting it is to note in a room the different 
objects which help to make it attractive! Perhaps it is 
some well-known picture delicately shadowed by 
a twist of ivy, or, again, a stalk of stately lilies resting in 
gentle dignity beside the Madonna or Mother and Child. 
Various groupings help to make up the beauty of the 
whole, from the lamp, with its fluffy shade, serving as a 
background to the vase of brighter flowers, down to the 
tall jar by the mantel filled with its mass of apple 
blossoms. 

In the spring, what is fovelier to dress our rooms 
with than great branches of these exquisite flowers, 
laden with a promise which our ruthless hands do not 
hesitate to destroy! But if we are wise we will think a 
little of the future, and leave a few blossoms, so that 
the fruit may form, and in its turn become another 
means of decoration. Not many of us, it is true, could 
afford to dress our walls or fill vases with luscious 
grapes, peaches, apples, et cetera, yet occasionally one 
might indulge in the unusual pleasure and satisfy con- 
science later by a judicious distribution of the fruit. 

In this (shall I say slowly ebbing ?) craze for “ white 
and gold,” what could be more tempting as a decora- 
tion for the supper-room at reception or ball than a 
glowing arrangement of oranges, with their glossy leaves 
and delicate fretwork of white blossoms ? For example, 
hang the walls of the room with white cheese cloth, 
letting it fall in simple straight folds from the frieze, the 
folds or pleats being about three inches wide and twen- 
ty apart. Mass the oranges with their foliage into 
generous bunches and place at regular intervals head- 
ing the drapery. If India jars are to be had, fill them 
with cuttings, or, better still, small trees of the fruit, and 
place along the fioor, alternating with the upper decora- 
tion; window-sill and mantel should also be banked 
with cuttings, and if an ugly chandelier or possibly a 
radiator has to be dealt with, hide them deftly bya judi- 
cious arrangement of flowers and leaves. Let the cen- 
tre-piece for the table be of these only, arranged in a 
graceful mound or delicate basket, the latter being more 
appropriate in this case than silver or glass. Candles 
and shades may be white, wreathed at the base with 
buds and leaves, and, later, guests should be’ served with 
the fruit, cut in halves and imbedded also in blossoms 
and foliage. If the affair should be a wedding break- 
fast, the ices may be in the form of oranges or served in 
the peel itself, cut into baskets and the handles tied with 
white ribbon. All this sounds rather impossible to 
“ city-bound” people; but as The Art Amateur circulates 
largely in the sunny South and California—that land of 
plenty, flowers, and oranges—this special suggestion 
may prove a helpful one, and quite easily carried out by 
the owner of some well-stocked plantation or ranch. 

With plants, as with everything else that is beautiful, 
one must know them to love them in the highest sense, 





and to all such lovers it may seem almost like desecra- 
tion to adopt cut-and-dried receipts, as it were, for their 
arrangement. Still “a thing worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” and this proverb certainly applies to 
the care and placing of flowers; for what should be 
treated with greater gentleness and respect than these 
fragile, tender things? To study any subject is to be- 
come interested in it, and so with our flower folk; in 
their society and companionship and under their sweet 
influence, we find ourselves more in touch with out- 
door life, which, if we wish, can in a measure be brought 
into our homes, Lucy Comins. 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





1X.—THE PERSPECTIVE OF A BRIDGE—SOME EFFECTS 
OF LIGHT, 


WHEN one begins to make a particular study of some 
special thing in nature, it is a curious fact that examples 
of interest illustrating this subject seem to become un- 
duly prominent. No matter in what direction the student 
may turn, he is greeted by suggestions of the new topic. 
This is especially true of perspective, which, as we have 
already hinted, awaits the landscape painter everywhere. 
Having sketched the crooked fence, he discovers a 
charming variety of subject in the rustic bridges of the 
neighborhood. Perhaps he meets with only a couple of 
narrow boards crossing the brook on the far side of a 
field, or may be there is to be seen a covered structure 
of larger size and more pretentious architecture further 
along, where a broader stream cuts in two the dusty 
road leading up to the picturesque old farm-house be- 
yond. Now, to draw correctly a bridge of this kind is 
not the easiest thing in the world, and it is surprising to 
see the ingenuity with which some well-known painters 
will avoid committing themselves in certain characteris- 
tic tests of perspective drawing, giving us perhaps in a 
picture (and for no particular reason) “a bit of a 
bridge,” but not the whole bridge; or showing, it may 
be, a non-committal, broad-side view of hand-rails and 
roadway; or one where the tell-tale vanishing points 
are conveniently hidden in a clump of bushes or masked 
by an overhanging tree. 

The student must not be afraid of this new difficulty, 
but should do his best here also, and, as with the 
crooked fence, work over the drawing patiently in the 
charcoal till it looks right. There will then be a better 
chance for a good color impression. There are really 
few subjects more fruitful in interest than an old bridge, 
or even a comparatively new one, if this should chance 
to be whitewashed, and shines like a bit of marble in the 
sun. Rico, one of the modern “ apostles of sunlight,” 
has shown us in some of his lovely Italian pictures the 
possibilities of white bridges, where with graceful 
arches they span the sapphire-tinted canals of Venice. 

Our homely creeks, under a clear sky, are beautiful, 
too, when they lie like a bit of blue ribbon laid between 
the yellow fields of ripening grain; and if the thrifty 
farmer’s white bridges are only of lime-washed wood, 
they still may reflect the dazzling sun rays, and be 
charming to paint. If the bridge crosses a highway, 
and (owing to municipal generosity) should chance to 
be furnished with an old-fashioned pointed roof and 
overhanging eaves, there is a fine opportunity for the 
careful draughtsman, who will, if he is wise, set apart a 
whole morning for such a bit of work. The student 
will find, on considering his model, four horizontal lead- 
ing lines, which form right angles with the uprights of 
the bridge; a fifth, or central line, forms the ridge pole 
or apex of the pointed roof, and the others are disposed 
thus: two along the eaves and two correspondingly 
placed at the bottom of the side walls. These latter, 
let us suppose, are upon level ground, consequently 
parallel to each other and actually identical in length. 
These facts may easily be verified from different points 
of view, and any accidental irregularities should be 
noted. Seen in perspective, everything will be changed : 
the horizontal lines become oblique, meeting (if extend- 
ed) in a common vanishing point ; and no two lines will 
necessarily appear the same length, nor will the spaces 
between these lines be presumably equal, both width 
and length being dominated by that point of view from 
which the drawing is made. 

If the student places himself and his easel directly op- 
posite the middle of the near entrance, he-will find his 
problem simplified in that both sides will be alike, though 
their direction is reversed. A perpendicular line drawn 
exactly through the centre, bisecting the bridge from roof 
to floor, will be useful here asa guide. This view, though 


undesirable in a picture, is good practice for the be- 
ginner. He will note that the planks of the tlooring 
will diminish regularly in width and length as they are 
farther away from his eye; and if there are some tajj 
windows let in to the sides, these will appear to become 


actually narrower, shorter, and closer together jn the 
distance, shrinking into square holes as they ayproach 
the farther end. Should the bridge be a very long one, 
these receding squares will flatten, then become mere 
oblong slits, and finally lose their identity in a string of 
tiny round dots. 

The remote entrance diminishes into a small patch of 
light shining out beneath the shadow of the roof, and 
he can hardly believe it is actually the same size .s the 


large opening leading into the bridge by which he is 
sitting. 
On a bright day, the effect here is most interesting; 


truncated sunbeams stream through the narrow windows 
like sharp blades of gold, cutting into the purplish 
gloom which fills the interior, but not dispersing it ; and 
the difference of color and intensity in these brig|\t rays 
is a matter for close observation. To get at th: alues 
here, one compares the brightest ray from the windows 
in the foreground with the highest light of a cloud in 
the sky above; while the strongest darks within : ry be 


balanced by the shadow of a tree outside. One notices 
also how, from our point of view, the long lines of the 
flooring seem to run upward, growing nearer toy ether 


in the distance, while ‘those of the roof appear to lean 
down to meet them. These, with many other inivrest- 
ing points, will here present themselves for study, which 
we will leave the young painter to discover for hiinself. 
Perhaps for the inexperienced beginner the simple, 
weather-beaten old crossing of rough, unpainted boards 


is a safer subject, if he has the opportunity of chosing, 
and the best of this kind are those picturesquely risky 


affairs composed of several gaping water-staine:! logs 
loosely nailed together, such as farmers throw overa 
shallow creek running through pastures where cows come 
down to drink, 

Sometimes, when the water is quite deep, a crooked 
hand-rail is obligingly added, and the artist may even 
have the luck to meet with one of those primitive struc- 
tures, adorned with a quaint decorative cross-piece |clow, 


supporting the shaky footway. Such a one I have be- 
fore me, sketched on Long Island, a few summers ago; 


this simple fashion seems never to become obsolete, so 
the model can be easily duplicated. 

In sketching such a bridge, choose a day when the 
sky is deep blue overhead, fading to a paler tur(uoise 
tint behind the tall grasses in the distant fields, and 
place your easel rather low down, so that one can see 
under the bridge as well as over it. If one sits somewhat 


to one side, the perspective is not too complicated, and 
the reflections compose better. If there is no wind to 
ruffle the surface of the water, these reflections wil! be 
very distinct and clearly defined, forming an important 
feature of the composition, relieved by the blue sky tone, 
for all these tints will be repeated in the water, sul)ject 
to the ordinary conditions mentioned in a previous « hap- 


ter. In painting such a scheme of color, make a mental 
scale of the relative values and note the highest lig)ts in 
the sky, also the darkest spots of shadow under the bridge. 
The surface of the water which reflects this dav/ling 


blue, catching here and there sparks of white light, 
brilliant as it may seem, is in reality many times lower 
in tone than the sky. In contradistinction to this, we 
find that the actual shadow beneath the bridge is yen- 
erally darker and richer than its own reflection, Some- 
times, however, shadow and reflection are so nearly sim- 
ilar in value, that only a little glint at the water's «ge, 
as it washes against the wood, will indicate the «iffer- 
ence between them. When it happens that thes: dis- 
tinct reflections upon the glassy surface are disturbed 
by a slight ripple, their elongated forms tell the story 
and create a picturesque distortion, twisting the image 
of the stiff straight hand-rails into long, snake-like curves. 
If the bridge is not too wide and the painter sits low, he 
may perhaps see underneath it a little strip of blue sky, 
shining above the gray-green sedge grass in the fiel«! be- 
yond, where the tall reeds and brown cat-tails growing 
along the bank are many tones lighter than one will be 
tempted to paint them. M. B, O. FOWLER. 





Or Mr. John Theodore Bentley’s colossal hea of 
“Christ,” a contemporary says that some people when 
they see it burst into tears. Really, it is not so bad as 
all that! 














PHOTOGRAPHED BY F. BULLY EK, LUsVOd. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


WHAT COLORS WILL MIX? 





AGAIN we answer this question, put to us by several 
correspondents. 

All colors mix, with—a certain amount of common 
sense. 

Without going into an elaborate analysis of their 
chemical properties, we may, as has already been done, 
divide the palette of mineral colors in general use into 
three general groups. First, those which contain no iron 
in their composition ; second, others which are in part 
iron, and third, the balance, which are all iron. Every 
color in use, from whatever manufactory, may be classi- 
fied under these three headings. 

The first group contains the carmine or gold colors, 
and the blues. The first include pinks, purples, and 
violets, with the one exception of violet-of-iron. All 
colors, under whatever name they may be known, that 
are of this nature belong in this group, and are governed 
by the same rules. These contain.no iron. 

In the second, or part-iron group, are the greens and 
yellows, There are several colors bearing the name of 
green, as bronze green, night green, deep blue green, 
etc., which are essentially blue, and may be used as 
such; the hue of the color itself will decide this. 

In the third group are all browns, grays, blacks, and 
reds, and violet-of-iron (all iron colors). 

In regard to the distinction between these iron reds 
and other colors, which in every-day use we might call 
red, remember that any color that partakes of the color 
of brick dust or iron rust is red, and an iron color. The 
one principle upon which we work is that any mixture 
of iron, with colors containing no iron, tends to sully the 
purity of the color and produce a gray. 

The colors of each group may be mixed _ together, 
those of the first producing certain changes, but not a 
gray. We all know that blue and pink produce violet 
or purple; and it is easily understood that a mixture of 
blue and carmine would have this effect. If a purple or 
violet is too warm, we cool it with a blue; if a blue is too 
cold, we warm with a carmine or purple. 

The second group, yellows and greens, scarcely need 
any explanation. If a green is too cold (or blue) we 
add yellow. These “part iron” colors naturally mix 
with “all iron.” The only distinction necessary is that 
mixing-yellow harmonizes in all cases with greens, and 
should be used with them, while ivory yellow, having 
more iron in its composition, is safest to use with iron 
colors. 

Now, as stated before, grays are produced by certain 
mixtures of iron colors among themselves, or with colors 
having no iron. And it follows that if we want a car- 
mine or blue pure we keep all taint of iron away from it, 
and we may conclude that dirty brushes or mediums or 
palettes are answerable for many failures. But if we 
want a gray harmonizing with the colors of the first 
group we add to them some iron, either from the second 
or third group. Lignt sky blue and black make a most 
useful gray; carmine A and apple green another, in- 
valuable in flowers. Purple and chrome green is a fa- 
vorite with many figure painters. 

Grays play so important a part in the purifying and 
harmonizing of all color that their use and abuse should 
be carefully studied, being, in fact, but the local color 
changed by condition. The success of the gray depends 
upon its harmony, and so it follows that the grays of the 
color men can seldom be used pure, but must always be 
toned to suit the surroundings, and it is idle to recom- 
mend any one to meet all cases. Pearl gray is perhaps 
the best, and takes kindly to all mixtures. 

In regard to mixing colors, an- experienced colorist 
will make a tint in perhaps a dozen different ways, in- 
stinctively using such combinations as will produce the 
nicest harmonies, and at the same time have good glaz- 
ing properties. But skill is only obtained by close 
study of cause and effect, by repeated experiments and 
making note of the results, until one narrows down his 
color list to a few choice tubes whose character and 
capabilities he knows much better than he does those 
of his best friends. They are the same every time, and 
they never fail him, provided he holds a due respect for 
their respective peculiarities. 

But there are limitations even to his mixing. There 
are certain standard colors that he knows it is no econ- 
omy of time or material to imitate, although economy 
has little consideration with a colorist in regard to his 





pigments. If he wants a color similar to deep rich pur- 
ple, he uses deep rich purple, and he will take it for a 
foundation for other purples, toning it with blue or car- 
mine, as the case calls for, although he might make 
something similar by using two or three other colors 
equally expensive. If he wants sky blue he uses it, for 
how else can he get the rich, juicy body that the color 
has and imparts to others? He might imitate pearl 
gray, violet of iron, some of the browns, and several 
other colors on the list, but what isthe use? He knows 
just what the color sold under that name will do and 
what it will harmonize with; for he will seldom use it 
pure, and to imitate it he would consume much more in 
quantity of several others, and with even his experienced 
judgment, there is the possibility of getting a little too 
much of something that may fire out with different effect 
from that he intends. 

And so we would say to the student, do not waste 
your energies trying to make what you can buy, but 
rather study the possibilities in those colors that seem 
worth imitating. See what they will do for you; see 
how you can tone them to harmonize with your purpose, 
for painting is not simply laying certain colors in certain 
spaces, like crazy patchwork, but every move has a pur- 
pose, or should have. And where any doubt occurs as 
to the propriety of a mixture, go back to the first princi- 
ple of iron and noiron. In all combinations, let one at 
least be a good glazing color, or see that you add a cer- 
tain amount of flux ; but good glazing colors are to be 
preferred. Especially in making grays find what will 
serve best each time. 

You paint three roses, white, yellow, and pihk. For 
one you will tone your gray with one color, for the next 
with another, and for the third use an entirely different 
mixture; or perhaps you will make a mixed gray for 
each, 

Make a test plate of all the colors you have in use, and- 
consult it often. Don't hesitate to put a little money 
into trial pieces. You can fire fifty different experi- 
ments for ten cents, and the answer is conclusive; -it is 
much better than taking risks with work that may-be 
spoiled, or depending upon the judgment of others. 
Every person who thinks at all has his own pet ideas. 
Think for yourself, and have yours also; but let them 
be the outcome of a knowledge gained by experience 
and common sense. C. £..B, 





LANDSCAPE AND GAME PAINTING. 





VIII.—WOODCOCK. 

As in the case of séme other birds Mr. Volkmar has 
given us, these quaint, wise-looking little creatures are 
night feeders. The others were represented in the 
early dawn; now we will have a late sunset, the sky full 
of golden light, passing into the blue gray above with 
rosy clouds, and below, where the sun has already dis- 
appeared into a strong bright pink, with cool clouds and 
distance. The water will be cool at the horizon, but 
catching the warm and yellow light, where it meets the 






















near shore, which will be full of gray shadows, the after- 
glow warming up the foreground around the birds. 
Give the whole sky and water a coat of ivory yellow. 
light in the upper portion, but a little heavier below, use. 
ing balsam and plenty of lavender. Work into the 
upper part a little sky blue, with just a touch of bronze 
green, leaving some indefinite. light clouds; into the 
lower part carnation 2, rather strong at the horizon and 
softening into the yellow ; also warm slightly the clouds 
above. But while there is an even gradation from the 
yellow to the strong pink, and from that into the cool 
violet gray of the distant hill and water, do not make it 


a smooth blending of color. Do not use a sti pling 
brush or pad; neither have any place in a sky. ‘hose 
who have followed up these studies will have found by 
this time that the broad, flat brushes, with proj: ue 
of mediums, are equal to all emergencies. 

Starting from the cool violet gray distance— not 
cold, but only as having lost the sunlight—gracdually 
break into the same gray, soft-greens and browns, to 
the foreground, which, to harmonize with the birds, 
might be put in with mixing yellow, brown green, and 
pearl gray, broken up with pearl gray and brown 108, 
giving a good foundation for the ripened grass and 
stubble of late September. Put in the birds with pearl 


gray and very little yellow brown, modelled up slightly 
with a little brown 17. Dry, remove all dust, and fire hard, 

For the second firing, work in the drifting grasses with 
tints of brown green and brown, and in the foreground 
a little moss green J. The bare trees at either side may 
have a red and yellow brown in their few scattcring 
leaves. 

The birds are a pretty combination of delicate ¢ray,a 
blue gray with a hint of red in it, with a yellow white 
and yellow brown, much marked and spotted, }ut all 


must be kept light and dainty and very soft. The ‘ore- 
head is gray, shading light and yellowish at the bill; 
the back of the head and the cheeks are darker. ‘here 
is a black line from the eye to the bill, and also in the 


forehead from the bill up a half inch; neck soft gray, 
like the head. The back is gray brown; the feathers 
are tipped with light gray and spotted with black. The 
sides are a rich, but not dark yellow brown ; the breast is 
yellow gray and the throat white. The markings vary 
somewhat in different birds. The eyes are very large 
and full, the iris being dusky and the pupil black. The 
legs are yellow gray and the bill is darker. 
Let the second firing be very light. 


THE PAINTING OF FISH. 





VI.—RED SNAPPER. 


THIS is almost the only fish in our set showing the 
brilliant coloring for which many American species are 


famed. The back has an undertone of dusky gray, 
which fades into silver on the sides. The whole back 
and sides are mottled and checkered with the most 
brilliant carnation red ; on the sides the checks are reg- 
ular in form and in delicate lines, fading into the white 
under. The forehead is gray, heavily mottled with the 
red; the sides of the head are gray running into white, 


and the eye is dark purplish red. 
But all this color will demand special care to make it 
brilliant and not glaring. The distant fish can have no 


pure color; his grays must partake much of the color of 
the water; his reds must be only a modification of the 
gray, and what little detail is necessary must be soft 
and indefinite. Red comes forward so strongly that 
unless heed is given to the fact, the two fish will be on 


one plane. The other can have the color broug!ht out 
more on the head and shoulders; but this must !)y no 
means be carried to the outlines, where it can at best be 
but a pinkish gray. Remembering there are several feet 
of water between us and the fish will make this easier. 

There is a strong sunset, with the sky pretty much 
filled with the yellow light—ivory yellow, with carna- 
tion 2 worked in low down at the right. The clouds have 
rather a violet cast, but run to strong pink near the sun; 
the upper ones are soft and filmy as possible. The sea 
in the distance is a strong violet blue, with plenty of 
gray lights, and running to a clear, sunny color in the 
foreground. 

Put the fish in first with gray (pearl gray and a little 
black), rounding them up and softening them into the 
water, and afterward carry the red markings (c.rna- 
tion) over with a very light hand, not to mix or disturb 
the gray under; on the sides where it is the most deli- 
cate, and on the head, where the heavy color soitens 
into the light, it is only a glowing pink. C.E. BRADY. 
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THE BROAD “DRESDEN” STYLE. 


I, 

HIS method will be the more easily iden- 
tified when it is said that it is character- 
istic of the work of certain well-known 
Detroit china painters. It does not neces- 
sarily involve the use of the “ Dresden 





colors,” as tne name might imply; indeed, 
Lacroix would seem more suitable. The “general 


the 
effect is that of free 


water-color painting, 
with transparency, 


delicacy, and softness 
generally, without the 
sacrifice of essential 
details. 

The object to be 
decorated is first pre- 
pared by rubbing it all 
over very evenly with 
arag dipped in a little 
fat oi) and turpentine. 
This gives a surface on 
which the pencil will 


“bit The whole 
desig: is drawn in very 
carefully with a me- 


dium soft pencil. It 
may be transferred by 
the ial method with 
carbon transfer paper, 
or by oating the back 
of the sheet of paper 
on which the drawing 
is made with graphite, 
laying this on the ar- 
ticle to be painted and 
carefully tracing each 
line of the drawing 
with a hard point. 

The results in this, 
as in all painting, will 
be in direct proportion 
to the skill of the work- 
er. The freedom of 
the process of handling 
will help to bring out 
the knowledge of the 
artist and will expose 
relentlessly the halting 
ignorance of the in- 
competent, 

Mix at once all the 
paints you will need for 
the study, or at least 
all you will use at a 
lesson. Time will thus 
be saved, and your 
work will be the better 
for it. It is wiser to 
waste some paint then 
to run short of it at the 
critical moment when 
it is needed. With a 
Starved palette it is im- 
possible to feel safe, 
and one is apt to go 
ahead with it, and “do 
the best one can” 
rather than go to the 
trouble of mixing cer- 
tain shades of,color, on 
which the success of 
the whole decoration 
may depend. 

Next, see that your 
brushes are in good working order. First wash them 


out in clean turpentine; dry them against a rag; 
then dip them in a little oil—they will work the better 
for this. For all large and medium-sized flowers 


and their foliage use no. 6 or 7 square shaders of the 
best : ike. 


Now, if your paints are of the right consistency, put in 
athin wash of color very quickly and evenly. Proceed to 
shade at once with the next deepercolor. Blend but little 
and quickly, as great care must be taken not to lift up the 
under color. Should you do so, rub out and begin again. 
It would be useless to attempt to repair your mistake. Any 





appearance of “ doctoring” will be fatal; for the great 
charm in this work is the apparent freshness of execution. 

After all the flowers and their foliage have success- 
fully been painted, put in the shadows underthem. The 
color of the shadows will, of course, depend on circum- 
stances, but it may be remarked that a very useful and 
dainty combination for shadows is made of about equal 
parts of apple green and carmine no, 2. 

Your piece is now ready for the first firing. Our next 
lesson will be on tinting and removing color, Three 





“ JULIET.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY WAGREZ. 


firings are necessary usually for good work by this 
method, W. H. MILLER. 

IN firing pieces of china, let the heat permeate the 
kiln very gradually. The heat always produces more or 
less moisture, drawn from the ware, and if this is allowed 
to dry or evaporate naturally and slowly, the firing will 
look well and will be glazed. If, on the contrary, the heat 
is turned on full too suddenly or too soon, this moisture, 
instead of drying and disappearing, will settle back or 
sink into the glaze, and will fuse into the surface, and 
destroy or prevent the glaze from reappearing, 








THE teaching of painting on china is often imparted 
with so much mystery that it is no wonder pupils are all 
at sea when they attempt a piece of work away from the 
studio. They are taught to use so-and-so no. 4 or such 
a color no, 14, and are so drilled in numbers that they 
would be afraid to use a tube of color if it had no label 
on. What would an instructor in oil painting think of 
a pupil who painted with the labels of his tubes ? 

The truth is, that the 
average person who at- 
tempts to teach china 
painting is an ignora- 
mus. After she gets 
the china covered—the 
teacher is usually a 
“ she”—she is in doubt 
as to what to do next, 
and gets over the diffi- 
culty of “ working into 
a wash” by telling the 
pupil: “ Now have it 
fired.” When the ob- 
ject comes from the 
kiln, anything very bad 
about it can be laid to 
the firer, It is again 
subjected to nervous, 
rambling touches here 
and there, and another 
monstrosity goes forth 
to disturb the happi- 
ness of some home. 

My advice to a be- 
ginner is, go about ina 
common-sense way. 
Do you paint in oil or 
in water-colors? Ifthe 
latter, so much the bet- 
ter. Go to a dealer in 
art materials and look 
over the _ burned-in 
samples on china, al- 
ways to be had by ask- 
ing tosee them. Begin, 
say, by selecting a col- 
or which corresponds 
with your cadmium. 
English pink is a trust- 
worthy color, and will 
give you all the light 
shades of your rose 
madder, and you will 
have no surprises to 
upset your pleasure. 
“Sky blue” you must 
have, as it would be 
hard to get a delicate 
wash with a blue 
which _ corresponds 
with your cobalt; pro- 
cure cobalt or any blue 
resembling it on the 
fired sample plate. Get 
a sépia color, a burnt 
sienna, the german 
brunswick, a crimson 
lake. Donot get these 
as | have named them, 
but select them by your 
feeling of color. Never 
mind what the label 
says. Look into the 
tube, and feel that you 
recognize burnt sien- 
na or some such famil- 
iar color of your ordinary color box, and by no means 
be tempted to get a lot of strange tints. Take the 
few colors corresponding to your water or oil colors, 
and proceed to paint on a plate or tile exactly as you 
are accustomed to mix your water-colors. Use laven- 
der oil with a very little fat oil of turpentine mixed in it. 
It is often remarked how much a painter on porcelain 
repeats his style in water-color painting, and the reason 
is that he went boldly to work without any feeling that 
he had to paint except in his natural manner. Do this, 
and you will be astonished how little the appearance of 
your work will change under fire; but, at the same time, 
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beware of crudeness. You know how charming gray 
is in water-color. Well, never forget the gray between 
the light and the shade, and do not fall into that bad 
habit of getting your painting dark and overworked. 
Remember you are trying for the effect of a dainty 
aquarelle on china. Bear in mind that the china is 
white, and the tones you lay on 
Pe it must not get too high in color 
ar ortoo lowinshade. Your brush 
must correspond to the size of 
your work, and the tint must 
come from the brush on your 
mixing slab just the right color, 
with the brush not too full, Work 
into your washes with appropri- 
ate color while they are wet. 
This color will be slightly strong- 
er, because on a moist tone a 
color of about the same depth 
would not be perceptible in wa- 
ter-color, You know, were you 
to touch in a light tone on a moist 
tone already laid the effect would 
be a light spot. Thesame thing 
will happen in china painting. In 
fact, most all of the difficulties 
experienced in this branch of art 
are similar to those encountered 
in water-color painting. Try, as 
with the latter medium, to do as 
much as possible while the color 
is in a moist state, and remember 
that using plenty of oil does not 
insure that condition ; the least 
possible oil you can use the 
better. If you have any ability as a draughtsman, 
make your own design, draw it on thin paper; then go 
over the back with a soft pencil and use an ivory point 
to transfer the line to the china, I never retrace my 
lines with india ink and a fine brush, although it is the 
safer way and, perhaps, for a beginner, the better way, 
as you can work over the lines with color with impunity. 
S. R. OGG. 





DAISY, BUTTERCUP, AND 
MEADOW GRASS. 


NOTES AND HINTS. 





BRUSHES for china painting should be of the best. The 
large sizes should be square shaders ; a few smaller ones 
should be pointed. The “slant stipplers” should be of 
medium sizes ; the very small ones may be either square 
or slanting. Larger stipplers are known as deer-foot 
blenders. They are of different sizes, all of which are 
larger than those of the stipplers. 





“GLASS STAIN’ —a most brilliant yellow—when used 
must be applied on the wrong side of the glass, and, after 
the firing, scraped or rubbed off. 
A slight residuum will be left on 
the surface, and this must be re- 
moved. 

EMERY PAPER of a fine quality, 
rubbed nearly smooth on an old bit 
of china, should be used on the 
surface of any piece of work that 
seems in the least degree rough 
or tacky, that you may paint more 
freely. This is presumably the 
business of the firer, but the mat- 
ter is one that does not always 
receive due attention. 

IN the absence of paper or con- 
venient materials, there are many 
makeshifts available for the china 
painter who wishes to jot down 
some memorandum in color direct 
from nature. Oil colors may be 
used on paper if worked with tur- 
pentine alone. Heavy tracing-paper affords an admir- 
able surface, and so does writing-paper, while com- 
mon brown wrapping-paper is very good. Water-colors 
can, of course, be applied to almost anything—even 
white muslin, if nothing better is at hand ; and the min- 
eral colors themselves can be used almost as well. 





CLOVER. 


For firing flesh the best heat is that brought as quickly 
as is safe up to the right point. The colors fade less 
thus treated, 


TALKS ON EMBROIDERY. 





I1V.—THE NEEDLE AND THE SILKS. 


BEFORE following the talks on outline in the two 
previous numbers with a lesson on the outline stitches, 
it may be well to say something about our little tool, 
the needle, and also embroidery silks and the best way 
of handling them to guard against impairing their 
beauty in the process of working. 

Undoubtedly, filo floss, of all embroidery threads, is 
the most beautiful and most satisfactory for fine em- 
broidery. It has a lustre which only unskilful hand- 
ling will dull, It has also the slightest crimp—hardly 
perceptible except as it affects the lay of the stitches. 
Stitches placed closely in this thread hold their surface 
because of the little wave which dovetails the one with 
the other—if such a term may be used in a process so 
slight. 

Several difficulties arise in using filo silks, and many 
who have encountered them are inclined to lay the 
blame on the silks. The fault lies outside of it, how- 
ever, and is to be overcome only by experience and 
practice, 

In the first place, the objection is made that the thread 
roughs and catches, This it does because it comes in 


Aye 





SOAPWORT, 


contact with some rough object. The first precaution 
against this is to open the skein carefully, cut away the 
knot that holds the ends, unwind the skein, and rewind 
it firmly ona card. A two-inch square card with the 
corners clipped off and a little slit in one side to hold 
the end is the best arrangement for keeping the skein 
in order. It takes an extra minute to do this bit of pre- 
liminary work, but that is far less than the time and 
patience required to unravel a tangled skein, which in 
its very tangling is damaged and hardly worth the 
trouble. ; 

The filo strand is made up of six threads,‘and another 
way of injuring its quality is to pull out one or two—as 
it is generally used singly or double—and cut them 
separately. This operation is really exasperating to an 
experienced embroiderer who watches a learner at it 
and hears the plea that to clip all six threads at a time 
wastes the silk. It is like “ puttering” processes in 
painting, where one bold stroke is all that is wanted. 

If only one thread is needed, the others are easily 
wound on the card again. 

Another mistake which harms the silk is that of car- 
rying two threads in the needle instead of one doubled. 
By threading two, you have at the eye of the needle 
four. This requires a larger-eyed needle, which parts 
the woof and warp of the ground material so much that 
the stitches cannot be laid so closely or evenly. But the 
greatest objection to this is the two floating ends, which 
tangle and rough and knot, spoiling the silk, the ground 
material, and the evenness of the stitches already placed, 
perhaps bending or breaking the needle, because the 
patience of the worker is too far gone to allow of anything 
but pulls and jerks. Always double one thread when you 
want this weight, or if you are working heavily, doud/e 


is 
two orthree. If the silk cuts at the eye, this is the fay); 
of the needle; throw it away and find a perfect one, 
Sometimes you can smooth an eye by drawing 4 thread 
back and forth a number of times quickly. 

Another way in which silk is roughened is by hands 
that are not in good order for the work. It is essentia| 
that an embroiderer’s hands should be smooth. {j * 
hopeless to try to use an untwisted silk wit! rough 
fingers. A piece of emery 
board will “ finish off” the 
fingers so that both they 
and the silk will be com- 
fortable. It is also diffi- 
cult to work with hands 
that are too moist. A lit- 
tle alcohol rubbed in will 
dry them. 

A slight roughing of 
the silk is not always detrimental ; some- 
times the stitches blend and lie together 
the better for it. It is even permissible, 
when the silk seems wiry, to roll the skein 
between the palms of the hands a little to 
loosen. the twist. But as the stitches are 
laid with silk loosened either accidentally or 
purposely, they should be blended, and any 


fuzz laid by scratching the needle through DEN ASTER, 
them in the direction they have taken from 

top to bottom, just as you would lay gathe's in a 
ruffle. The advantage of this little point cai hardly 


be overestimated. It restores the gloss to the silk by 
smoothing it and makes the surface perfect. It 1s, how- 


ever, necessary that the stitches should be of equal ten- 
sion in order that this may be done successfully. In 
making any correction, always use the needle; never 


put the fingers on embroidery—such a practice is ruin- 
ous to the work and is most inartistic. 
Hold the needle between the thumb and foretinger— 


not too tight. Tightened fingers have the same effect 
on a piece of embroidery that they do on the piano. 
You want a “ legato touch”—even and true, as in music 
—without any cramping of the muscles of the hands 


and wrists, which draws the work. The thread should 
not be held by the hand at all, but should fly free from 
the needle’s eye. There is little danger of roughing it 
if this rule is observed. 


Sewing needles are preferable to crewel nec«les for 
silk ; a small eye carries and keeps the silk in better 
order than the oblong one, which lets it move. The 


best size for embroidery on heavy silks or linens is no, 
7; for lawns or bolting cloth, no. 9. A needle finer than 
g has an eye too small to 
part the ground material 
sufficiently, and should 
not be used, because the 
gloss of the silk thread is 
lost unless the needle 
makes a space large 
enough to carry it through 
easily. 

It is very convenient, 
‘when using a number of 
shades, to keep by you 
as many needles, or half 
asmany, threaded. They 
are like a handful held 
with your palette ; though 
they do not exactly save 
you from muddling your 
colors, certainly they save 
interruption of the steady 
progress of your work, which may 
be a secret of its evenness and, to 
some extent, harmony. More- 
over, with your colors thus ready 
at hand, original combinations are 
often suggested which might not 


otherwise be thought of. These SUNDRO! 
are all little points, but their prac- 
tical value will soon be appreciated by those wv have 


found embroidery silks difficult to manage. 
L. BARTON WILSON. 





IN using spool cotton or silk, the knotting of the 
thread may be avoided by threading the needle be 
fore breaking off the strand; knot it at the end broken, 
and use it always in this direction. It will not gather 
up after a few stitches in those exasperating iwisted 
knots if so used. 
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CHRIS TIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND SYMBOLISM. 


1v.-THE NIMBI OF THE PERSONS OF THE TRINITY 
(CONTINUED.) 


IN the preceding articles 
we have endeavored to show 
the origin of, and the idea 
intended to be conveyed by 
the three rays or bars which 

3e appear on the field of the 
circular nimbus which 

of Christian artists have set 

apart for portraitures and 
symbols of the Persons of 
the Holy Trinity. Now, be- 
fore moving onward to the 


FIG. 10.— HEAD OF THE SAVIOUR, 


From an Eleverth-Century MS. 
in the British Museum. 


consideration of another branch of our subject, we may 

point out a few additional proofs of this tri radiation. 
We shall endeavor to clearly show that 

in very many cases Christian artists, in’ 

depicting the Divine attribute, had no idea 


, , : u 
of the cross in their minds, and, accord- i* aU | \ — ar rat Ce & 
. | i , sls = 
ingly, did not avail themselves of the op- i r ; 7* RS ee ns sane 
portunities which frequently presented \ ; @ OF 


thems: |ves, in the course of their artistic 
labors, of displaying the fourth bar or limb 
necessiry to form the complete cross. 

The first illustration, Fig. 10, is a note- 
worthy example of the studied omission 
of the fourth limb. It is copied from a 
head of our Lord in an eleventh-century 
manuscript preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. <A single glance at this early effort 
of the limner’s art will satisfy the student 
that the Saxon illuminator had no desire 
to display a cross when he drew this nim- 
bus. Had a cruciform character been in- 
tended, the artist would, beyond all ques- 
tion have shown the lower and most 
important limb underneath the chin. 
Turning from Saxon to Byzantine art, we 
find the same eloquent proof in favor of 
tri-radiation. Fig. 11 is taken from a 
Greek painting of the Virgin and Child, 
attributed by d’Agincourt to the thirteenth 
century. Here it isquite obvious that no 
lower or fourth limb was contemplated by 
the old Byzantine painter, for there is 
ample space on the field adjoining the 
neck for aclear indication of a fourth ray. 
It may probably occur to the reader that, 
in the examples just given, the fourth ray 
was omitted because only a small portion 
of it could be introduced; but the argument does not 
stand the test of investigation, for we observe in many 
instances that, even in the most awkward arrangement 
and the most unfavorable position of the head, a third 
ray is invariably indicated, sometiines only a minute 
corner of it being shown. 

The tri-radiated nimbus is commonly used in connec- 
tion with the Divine symbols, notably the Lamb and 
Dove, the symbols of God the Son and the Holy Ghost ; 
and it also appears investing the Divine Hand, the sym- 
bol of God the Father. Now, 
whatever can be urged by the ad- 
vocates of the cruciform theory in 
relation to portraitures of Christ 
and the other Persons of the God- 
head, there can surely be no rea- 
sonable argument advanced to ac- 
count for a cruciform nimbus 
being applied to the Hand of the 
Creator. When, however, we rec- 





It 
From a ThisteenthCen. OBMUZC the attribute as tri radiated, 
tury Greek Painting of | and expressive of the presence and 


the Virgin and Child. power of the Godhead, all diffi- 
culty disappears, and the appro- 
priateness of the attribute in connection with the 
greater symbols. In Fig. 12 we give an illustration 
of the Divine Hand issuing, in the usual conventional 
treatment, from luminous clouds, and invested with 
the tri-radiated nimbus. This example is from a ninth- 
century manuscript, in the Bibliothéque Royale. The 
Hand is in the act of blessing (Latin form), and is 
So placed with reference to the field of the nim- 
bus as to furnish another proof of the fallacy of the 
cruciform idea. It is quite evident, we venture to think, 
that had its artist intended to show a cross, he would not 
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have failed to indicate the fourth, and in this case the 
upper limb, which would plainly show itself close to the 
back of the wrist. 

Our next illustration introduces an interesting matter 
for the consideration of the student of Christian symbol- 
ism. Fig. 13 is part of a woodcut of the year 1423, 
representing the favorite legend of St. Christopher and 
the wondrous child. The nimbus which invests the 
head of the child indicates that the wearer is the Son of 
God, while the orb, surmounted by a cross, which He 
carries, marks His sovereignty. We desire here to direct 
special attention to the similarity between the peculiar 
curves and the disposition of the rays on the field of the 
nimbus and the bands on the surface of the orb. It is 
obvious that the artist held these markings to be identi- 
cal in signification. As Mr. French correctly remarks : 
“The rays upon the nimbus indeed exactly correspond 
with the bands upon the imperial orb, and very proper- 
ly so when it is remembered that they symbolize the 
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EMBROIDERED DALMATIC OF LEO III, (NINTH CENTURY). In the Treasury of St. Peter's, Rome 


same fact. That the bands encircling the earth [the 
orb is understood to symbolize or represent the globe on 
which we live] express the presence and_ protecting 
power of the Holy Trinity over the world is clearly im- 
plied by the words of the Rubric of the ancient corona- 
tion services, where the archbishop, on delivering the 
orb to the king, says: ‘ Receive this imperial orb, and 
remember that the whole world is subject to the power 
and empire of God.’” The cross appropriately sur- 
mounts the orb, symbolizing the religion of the cross 
firmly planted on and destined to rule the world. 

In representations of the Trinity, in the form of por- 
traitures, executed by Greek artists, it is usual to find 
God the Father invested with a nimbus formed of a sin- 
gle or of double equilateral triangles, while God the 
Son is invested with the ordinary tri-radiated circular 
nimbus. In many cases the artist has shown the inti- 
mate relationship, and, indeed, the identity of the ideas 
conveyed by both the forms, by inscribing at the angles 
of the tri-angular nimbus, and also on the three rays of 
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FIG, 14.—THE HOLY TRINITY. From a Seventeenth-Century Fresco in 
the Monastery of Mount Athos, 
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105 
the circular nimbus, the Greek letters 0 (omicron), @ 
(omega), and N (nu), which united thus, 0 QN, signify, “ I 
In the illustration of a Trinity, 
such as we have alluded to, 
given in Fig. 14, both the forms 
of the nimbus appear, and both 


am,” or “ the Being.” 


are inscribed with the signifi- 
cant letters. 
tion the orb of sovereignty is 
introduced surmounted by the 


In this composi- 


cross; and a second cross 

marks the book (the Gospels) o 

held in the left hand of God the 

Son. The symbol of the Holy = "6. #9. THE Divine Hand. 

Ghost—the Dove—is not in- Froma Ninth-Century MS. 

vested with a nimbus, appear- 

ing simply in a plain circular aureole. This Trinity 

is from a fresco in one of the monasteries on Mount 

Athos, attributed to the seventeenth century. 

Concerning the inscription on the Di- 

vine nimbus, we find the following  in- 
structions given in the Byzantine “ Guide 

to Painting,” the manuscript obtained on 

Mount Athos by M. Didron: “On the 

nimbus of each of the three Persons of 

the Trinity—the Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghost 


scribed, 6 ov, for it was by these words 


let the following letters be in- 


that God was pleased to reveal Himself 
to Moses in the burning bush, ‘ #yé_sigrt 
ae ; 4 

év’— I am that I am. Let | a letteis 


be thus arranged: place the émicFon (0) 


the omega (w) on the upper pat, attd_the 
nu (v) on the left.” 

Latin artists, following this idea, have 
inscribed on the three rays the letters 
forming the word “REX.” In other in- 
stances, on the nimbus of God the Son, 
they have ornamented the three rays with 
Latin crosses. 

As we have said, there can be little or 
no doubt that the rays on the Divine nim- 
bus and the bands on the imperial orb are 
intended to express the same idea; and 
the almost universal appearance of the 
cross on the orb clearly proves that the 
bands below have no allusion to that 
symbol. The same remark applies, prac- 
tically, to all representations of Christ in 
which the instrument of His death ap- 
pears. For instance, when Christ is de- 

picted crucified, or bearing the cross, He 

is invested with the tri-radiated nimbus. 
Now, as Christian artists invariably sought simplicity, 
and to avoid superfluity or repetition of similar ideas, 
it is, accordingly, reasonable to doubt that they looked 
upon the Divine nimbus and the actual cross as iden- 
tical in point of symbolical significance. Did they not, 
rather, intend to point 
out the great fact that 
the Man toiling under 
the weight of the cross 
or suffering on its out- 
stretched arms was, at 
the same time, the Sec- 
ond Person of the God- 
head? Surely yes. 

G. A. AUDSLEY 


(To be continued.) 








WHEN it is necessary 





to take out embroidery 
either because it is un- 
successfully executed or F!G. 13-—FROM A WoopcuT (FIFTEENTH 


because a color combi- CENFURTD. 


nation does not fulfil St, Christopher and the Wondrous Child. 
one’s expectations, run 

the point of the wider blade of the scissors held flat side 
down under the stitches and cut them all completely 
through. Then the loosened ends can be easily pulled 
out and the ground, material will remain uninjured. 
Never attempt to rip embroidery stitch by stitch. It 
pulls the stitches already correctly placed and draws 
the foundation, loosens the tension of the material 
framed, and the thread so saved is, after all, not saved, 
for it is worn and of no use for a second working. Do 
not be afraid to sacrifice an unsuccessful attempt by a 
bold, decided stroke of the shears. 


on the right-hand branch of the nimbtts, 4 
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PRESENT METHODS IN DRAPERIES. 





IN some matters of taste it appears that we are to 
have a complete revolution within the century. This is 
particularly the case with regard to window curtains. 
The styles of draping in vogue at the beginning of the 
century seem to be again coming into fashion, and we 
have received so many inquiries about them that we 
have determined to put before our readers, once for all, 











SIMPLE WINDOW DRAPERY, WITH DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE 
MATERIAL IS SHAPED. 


the best examples, or ‘rather, the least bad. There is 
nothing to be said against the temporary draping and 
looping of heavy curtains, but their permanent arrange- 
ment in folds, so held by cords and nails and cornices 
that they cannot be shaken free, is against all rules of 
hygiene. The cornices themselves are perfect dust- 
bins, and dust and germs accumulate in every fold of the 
curtains. This is not all, for the things being arranged 
by the upholsterer, the taste of the mistress of the house 
has usually nothing to do with them. We see about 
the same arrangements everywhere, and there is no 
hope that in the near future the hideous affairs will have 
given place to anything better. 

The fashion was in keeping with the elaborately arti- 
ficial coiffures of our great grandmothers, built up with 
false hair, pomatum and powder, and is wholly out of 
place now. To the good modern housekeeper, a fixed 
receptable of dust is an abomination, and for the person 
of taste, who would have her rooms please herself and 
not necessarily the upholsterer’s assistant, it is necessary 
that curtains should be so hung that their folds may be 
changed as often as desired. A woman with the artistic 
sense a little developed is always trying the effect of 
slight changes in her rooms, as in her dress, and likes to 
have them look fresh every day, and, if possible, several 
times a day. But this the upholsterer’s assistant will 
not permit. He prides himself on being more exact in 
his measurements than the carpenter. Each “ sway 
and tail” must be put in a particular place, and must 

















BAY-WINDOW ARRANGEMENT, WITH SECTIONAL POLE, 


stay there. Nothing is left to accident; nothing to the 
correcting eye and hand of the mistress of the house. 
The upholsterer proceeds as if he were working in 
bronze, not in drapery, and as though his ornanfental 
folds were to last until doomsday. 

The fashions with which we are now threatened 
originated in a period of extremely bad taste, and mark, 


we may say, the last step in a long decline. In the 
showy furnishing of the Renaissance magnificent dra- 
peries had an important place, as we see in many cele- 
brated pictures. But in these paintings the drapery is 
always treated in a large and free manner ; one can see 
that it has been arranged indeed, but by an artist, and 
for a special purpose. It was only in France and under 
Louis XIV. that the habit of arranging drapery to form 
part of the fixed decoration of a room was introduced. 
It is easy to account for the change.- The Italians of 
the Renaissance knew that they could design a fresh 
disposition of the folds of a hanging twenty timesa day 
if necessary; but to the men employed by Lebrun a 
good arrangement was a masterpiece. It was, besides, 
carefully planned asa part of the general effect of an 
extremely formal style. Its “sways and tails” were 
mathematically related to the mouldings and the cornice, 
and one element of the design would not be altered 
without compromising the others. It may be admitted 
that there was more or less reason for thus treating the 
vast galleries of a royal palace; but even kings grew 
tired of this formalism, and under Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. a more domestic taste prevailed. It was 
also more artistic. Window draperies were again treat- 
ed with something of the freedom of the Italian style, 
and much was left to the individual judgment of the 
owner. 

Under the Consulate and the First Empire an affect- 
ed severity brought back what was worst in the older 














EXAMPLE OF ONE-SIDED DRAPERY, WITH DIAGRAMS SHOWING HOW THE 
MATERIAL IS SHAPED, 


French styles. Later, interior decoration became to 
most people a matter of perfect indifference, and con- 
sequently fell more and more into the hands of persons 
unskilful as well as tasteless, and the climax of ugliness 
was reached at the beginning of the Second Empire in 
France and of Queen Victoria’s reign in England. We 
need not recapitulate all the shams and horrors against 
which the Eastlake movement was a sort of protest. 
Among others the gilded window cornice and draped 
lambrequin were consigned to the garret, it was hoped 
forever, and the straight curtain pole and free hanging 
curtain took their place. We believe that they ought to 
remain. Not that curtains should always hang straight, 
though they often look best so. But, if looped or ar- 
ranged in festoons, it should be only temporarily. Cords 
or ribbons should be used for the purpose, and not nails. 
There should be no ungainly sham cornice; and the ar- 
rangement should be often varied. Certainly this re- 
quires some taste and judgment; but, after a consider- 
able experience, we would say that these are exactly the 
qualities which are not to be met with in the trade; 
while a lady will soon learn how to produce good folds 
without stretching or tearing the material. 

We reproduce from the best authority on the subject, 
The Cabinet Maker and Art Furnisher, seven designs of 
the least objectionable sort for draping and looping cur- 
tains. Wedo not recommend them to be copied, but 
only as hints of some of the many ways in which dra- 
pery may be temporarily arranged. Bay windows are, 
of course, more difficult to treat than ordinary windows. 
We show an arrangement with a pole, much of the ef- 





fect of which depends on the scalloped edge given to 
the lambrequin. This is.in a handsome figured stuff of 
different material from the curtain ; but the light figure 
matches the latter in color and is repeated in the galloon 
edging. The curtain, it will be perceived, is simply tied 
with ribbon at a certain height, and is, of course, Shaken 
loose every day. Both curtain and lambrequin are pin- 

ned to the same rings 


Passing over the 
sectional pole, but it 
IS recommended to 
have a separate set of 
pins for each, if the 
loops in the rings wil] 
admit. Otherwise 


there should be sep- 
arate sets of rings 


—— 
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SIMPLE DOOR PORTIERE. 


those for the lambrequin alternating on the pole with 
those to which the curtain is attached. The cornice 
shown above the rod is that of the room and not a sham 
window cornice. In the other bay is shown an arrange- 
ment in which a cord or cords are used instead of a 
pole. We do not recommend this plan, as however 
taut the cords may be pulled at first, the weight of cur- 
tain and lambrequin will certainly cause them to sag, 
and will tempt the owner to have recourse to the nail- 
box. But the design shows a simple style of festoon- 
ing which will give very little trouble. With a little 
practice it will become perfectly easy to form the Greek 
folds at the ends of the lambrequins, so that one need 
not hesitate to shake or straighten them out. 

The canopied seat is a more elaborate affair, and 
though the drapery thrown over the bracket looks acci- 
dental enough, the affair really requires a good deal of 
“fixing.” The pole is really passed through a hole 
worked in the stuff, considerably off the middle and some 
little distance from the top edge. The spare material 
at the top is, as is shown, drawn back, and the excess to 
the right is caught up in a large knot, which is supported 
by a heavy cord attached to the bracket. The same 
cord passes under the festoon or “ sway” thus formed, 
and helps to support its weight. If properly managed, 
the lower edge of the drapery, with its heavy fringe, will 
form the Greek folds seen in the cut. As this style of 
draping is used only for special occasions, the principal 





BAY-WINDOW ARRANGEMENT WITHOUT POLE OR CORNICE. 


objections to such arrangements hardly apply to it 
The material should be of some rich and dark color, 
lined with a paler silk or satin. 

Still another design shows how the back of a settee 
or piano may be treated. In this case, the festoons at 
the top may be attached by small loops of cord, made 
when tying the knots to brass or nickle hooks. #4 
nails, screwed into the back and sides of the piece 
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It can, therefore, be unhooked, the knots untied, and may 
be put upagain in the same form without any great trouble. 
The lower piece of drapery that covers most of the back 
js still more easily arranged. It must be much larger 
each way than the space it is intended to fill. Then 
the cord with tassels at each end being fastened ta the 
hooks at the corners and allowed to sag, the drapery is 
passed behind and drawn over it to form the festoon 
shown in the cut, at each end of which a knot of drapery 
is formed, the cord tying which is also knotted to the 
supporting cord. Thus, though the arrangement looks 
decidedly formal, it can, at least, be taken apart and 
dusted. and can be put together again without using 
nails or calling in the services of a mechanic. 

Now that we have described the prevalent modes of 
draping, let us say a word or two as to materials used. 
The coming season will show a greater number of nov- 
elties in the way of upholstery goods and tapestries than 
for many years past. The variety includes cotton 
stuffs, jute and grass cloths, and also satin, velvet, and 
cloth-of-gold. , 

Among the most striking and beautiful of all the mate- 
rials are the special fabrics imported by Johnson & Faulk- 
ner. One design manufactured especially for this firm is 
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DRAPERY FOR THE BACK OF A PIANO, 


in the style of the Louis XII. tapestry, the principal feat- 
ure of which is the conventionalized trees, oak, apple, 
pomegranate, and others in natural colors, on various 
grounds of dull yellow, dull blue, or pink. These are 
partly separated by waved bands of darker color bear- 
The 
effect is extremely rich, and while a trifle more severe 
than the most modern designs, it should harmonize 
For draping walls, the old tapestries, 
as every one knows, could only be used with advantage 
in a very large room or hall, but the repeat in this one 
isso well arranged that it can be cut to fit any walls 
without atall spoiling the pattern. It should also make 
charming portieres, and it can be used for covering 
chair-backs and seats. 


ing representations of fruits, flowers, and leaves. 


well with them. 


Another tapestry seen at the same establishment had 
large bouquets of flowers framed in by broad, twisted 
ribbons —a very effective design. Thecolors are gener- 
ally indigo, dull red, and a creamy yellow, but also in- 
clude tones of green, olive, and citron. A more decid- 
edly Gothic design is shown in what is called “ tapis- 
serie de Navarre,” shields and oak branches employed 
ona dull red or dark blue ground. This is very suita- 
ble for a dining-room or hall, and so is a Louis XI. tap- 
estry with Gothig interlacing tracery and symbols, such 
as the sword, cross, and helmet, and another design 
with fleur-de-lis singly and in groups of three, separated 
by waving lines. The last has a border of similar de- 
sign, which, however, can be bought separately. The 
stuff itself is in two shades of dull blue, brown green, 
or cream, An Arras tapestry of jute and cotton, in 
shades of brown, blue, red, or olive, is in a large Persian 


design, and the Arundel tapestry, finished on both sides, 
for use as portitres, has a large scroll of Persian charac- 
ters in similar colors, and is very effective and tasteful. 

Other extremely rich stuffs for portiéres are in what is 
called “ broderie d’or.” The ground is deep red, blue, 
or green, but it is nearly covered with raised designs in 
meta thread. A still richer stuff, ‘“velours Louis 
= " has striking and shosvy floral designs in raised 
veivet 


nd gold thread, but in softer colors, dull, pale 
purple. cream, pale blue, and green. A Louis XVI. 


“draperie d’armure” is a ribbed stuff for furniture cov- 
ering or piano or mantel drapery, with scrolls, stripes, 
and se bunches of flowers. Of the Indian designs, 
a jute and cotton “Indian tapestry” for couch covers 
has a design something like those of Astrakhan rugs, 
but in ighter colors and witha metallic thread running 
through it, Smaller Indian checker designs, without 


the metallic thread, may be had for eighty cents the yard. 
‘‘ Madagascar stripes” are sold by the piece of nine 
yards at similar prices. The pretty designs in stripes 
and small sprays of flowers of the time of Louis XVI. 
and the Directory are reproduced in a number of ex- 
amples, but usually in rather costly stuffs. There is, 
however, a “broderie Directoire,” with wreaths and 
knots of ribbon in cream and gold, cream and rose, and 
other combinations of bright tints for $3 50 the yard. A 
“ Venetian brocade,” or rather damask, with raised 
floral designs on green or crimson ground, has been 
used extensively in St. James’ Palace, London. 


STAINED, PAINTED, AND POLISHED FLOORS. 


A GooD stain for a floor which it is intended to only 
partially cover with rugs may be easily made. Take 
some pieces of common bees-wax and dissolve them in 
spirits of turpentine. Add an equal weight of potash 
and twice as much raw umber in powder. Boil the 
whole in sufficient water to dissolve the materials and 
make a good strong stain, which may be modified in tint 
by the addition of a little burnt umber or burnt sienna. 
It is to be applied with a large brush, and the floor 
should afterward be rubbed with wax. 

A less expensive and less troublesome process, which 
nevertheless gives good results. is simply to paint the 
floor with two coats of oil paint of the desired color. 
The paint should be mixed /Azck, After the second 
coat has dried, a coat of fat varnish should be added ; 
and the floor, after cleaning, should be rubbed with a 
rag or mop and linseed-oil every month or two. The 
paint will wear for years. 

To have a polished floor without the labor that the 
constant use of wax requires, boil together in water 
about five parts by weight of common bees-wax, one of 
potash, and one and a quarter of soft soap. The solu- 
tion can be used cold with a brush, and a single good 
rubbing with a hard brush after it is dry will give the 
floor a fine polish. 

Spots of wax or tallow on a floor can be removed by 
covering them with slaked lime, which is to be allowed 
to remain over night, and is washed off with soap and 
water. A second application will remove all trace of 
the spots. 

Our builders, relying on the general use of carpets, 
seldom use wood for flooring that has been properly 
dried. The consequence is that the boards, though 
neatly joined at first, soon shrink apart, leaving cracks, 
which accumulate dust and look very badly when ex- 
posed. If such a floor is to be painted or stained, these 
cracks should first of all be filled. 
that is a job for the carpenter; but often a stiff mixture 


If they are very open, 
of hot glue and saw-dust will suffice. When dry, it is 
to be planed or scraped even, and then painted or waxed 
over with the rest of the floor. The cement used by 
plumbers, if boiled with umber and linseed-oil, will serve 
still better as a filling. The same means may be used 
for filling up nail holes in the wood-work. 
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THE BRONZE DOORS OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


THE bronze doors of Trinity Church, New York, are 
at last in place. The daily press, in its usual hurry to 
be in advance of the fact, has described or “ criticised” 
them months ago from the architect’s drawings or the 
sculptor’s plaster models, not caring to remember that 
bronze does not look like plaster and that the effect of 
such things cannot be judged of until they are in their 
intended positions. 
that a man of such excellent taste and judgment as Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt should have fallen into the common 
mistake of dividing up among several artists, each with 


For our own part, we are surprised 


a strongly accented manner, a work in which a character 
of unity should have been preserved at all hazards. It 
is true that the city is full of much more flagrant in- 
stances of the same error ; for the three doors cannot be 











CANOPIED SEAT 


seen at once, and the architect may have thought that 
his strong and simple mouldings and uniform scheme of 
panelling were sufficient to insure a harmonious general 
impression. But we are bound to say that the main 
door only is in keeping with the building, and that the 
north and south doors do not agree with that nor with 
one another, Any real Gothic feeling was, of course, 
not to be expected; but Mr. Bitter’s treatment of the 
scriptural and symbolic designs that fill the six panels of 
the front door does not leave so much to be desired in 
that way as the minutely picturesque manner of Mr. 
Niehaus or the more academic groups of Mr. Rhind. 
The main door is further brought into keeping with the 
architecture by a border of canopied niches, with numer- 
ous small figures, in which the sculptor has displayed 
We cannot but think the 
departure from the general subject scheme in the north 


his well-known inventiveness. 


door particularly unfortunate in the circumstances, A 
modern Gothic church may be an anachronism in itself, 
but why in a matter that concerns neither the services 
nor the comfort of the worshippers emphasize that fact 
by decorating an entrance door with realistic representa- 
tions of Anglican divines,Continental generals,and Dutch 
discoverers? All of these are worthy of commemora- 
tion, but it would take more than Mr. Niehaus’s dex- 
terity to avoid producing, in this plan, an effect of ludi- 
crous incongruity between these scenes and their setting. 
Mr. Niehaus keeps as far as possible to the letter of his 
brief; his little figures are portraits, his architectural 
backgrounds have the effect of being taken from photo- 
graphs. He shows a great deal of misplaced cleverness 
in his perspective arrangements, and he crowds his panels 
with detail, which might be very interesting in a pen-and- 
ink drawing, but which in the bronze is confused by a 
multitude of little, glancing lights and sharp, opaque 
shadows. Of the other doors, considered in themselves, 
Mr. Rhind’s—the north door--contains some carefully 
balanced and harmonious compositions, notably that of 
the deliverance of Paul and Silas; and Mr. Bitter’s work 
is throughout spirited, rich, and varied. The doors are 
a gift from Mr. William Waldorf Astor. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS ON ART. 


ATELY, the Lenox 
Library has ac- 
quired the complete 
series of Mr, Ead- 
weard Muybridge’s 
famous phototype 
illustrations of Ani- 
mal Locomotion, in 
eleven folio vol- 
umes, The work 
may be freely con- 
sulted, and we ad- 
vise those interested 
in the subject, who 
live inor near New 
York, to avail them- 
selves of the oppor- 
tunity to study it in 
connection with the 
comprehensive little 
treatise by Mr. W. 
H. Beard, ‘* ACTION 
IN ART,” brought 
out in handy form 
by The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. 

As in the case of 
the -running dog, 
which ‘we reproduce 
with a few other il- 
lustrations, all very 
much reduced in 
scale, from Mr. 
Beard’s book, the 

author freely acknowledges the scientific value of Mr. Muy- 
bridge’s interesting experiments in instantaneous pew ged 
as applied to animal locomotion, but he himself deals with 
the subject purely from the artist’s point of view, showing 
what are the signs of action that can be imitated in a picture or 
a statue. Mr, Beard holds to that important truth which many 
artists are at present, under the influence of what they believe to 
be impressionism, prone to neglect—namely, that clear and definite 
vision is impossible without some mental reference to previously 
received impressions. He insists, therefore, mainly upon the 
propriety of reproducing by preference actions to which we are 
accustomed, and which we can mentally complete from the 
momentary glimpse which is all that, as a rule, we have to go 
upon in any particular case. For this reason he rejects the in- 
stantaneous photograph, though as used in Edison’s Kinetograph 
it should be a valuable aid to the study of motion. The artist 
should choose that phase of any motion which is longest continued 
and therefore impresses itself on the mind as the sign or type of 
the motion of which it forms part. But special attention must 
be paid to those points of difference, often small, that distinguish 
the slowest phases of different motions. Asa rule, it is well to 
avoid introducing any object that will seem like a possible 
hindrance to the motion represented. Mr. Beard does not con- 
fine himself to the action of the human body. He has chapters 
on “ Falling and Precipitated Bodies,” in general ; on ‘‘ Move- 
ment in Air ;’’ ‘‘ Aquatic Animals ;” ‘‘ Peculiar Characteristics 
of Animals ;” and on ‘* The Elements.” His book is evidently 
the result of long-continued observation and of much thought, 
and it is, so far as we know, the only one that treats of the sub- 

ject in a proper manner, 7 
From fear of possibly leaving a false impression in regard to 

the original illustrations of Mr. Beard’s book, let us say again 

that, to economize space, the reproductions given herewith have 
been greatly reduced in size. The expressiveness of the diagonal 
line in indicating rapid motion, as contrasted with the vertical 
line, is shown in our little group of diagrams. Next we perceive 
that the simple representation of a moving train as we see it in 
nature, without any attempt at artistic arrangement on the part 
of the draughtsman, has no more suggestion of motion in it than 
has a distant view of a row of one-story buildings with a factory 
chimney at the windward end. Note the difference, however, 
when the running man and dog are introduced, and the frightened 
horse scampers a on the other side of the train. But, as Mr. 

Beard points out, this artistic device is made at the sacrifice of 

scientific truth ; for before the boy could in reality take a second 

step or the dog have finished many leaps the engine would have 
whizzed past, leaving them far behind. 





(Pen Drawing by E. J. Meeker.) 





DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION, by Charles G. 
Harper, is a book of advice and general information rather than 
a practical handbook ; but it is written by one who is himself a 
good pen draughtsman, and who is well acquainted with the 
various modes of reproduction, and it is therefore likely to be of 
considerable practical utility. Perhaps the most useful of its con- 
tents are the illustrations, which show the varied results obtained 
by different processes from the same drawing. These make 
clear how much superior the swelled gelatine process is to other 
relief processes for the reproduction of drawings shaded with fine 
cross-hatching or full of minute detail, The two impressions of 
a sketch of an English village street, opposite page 44, are par- 
ticularly instructive. The electrotype from swelled gelatine pre- 
serves the general gray tone of the trees and buildings, upon 
which the spots of black and of white (reserved) tell forcibly, and 
so as to help produce a good aerial effect. The same drawing 
reproduced by the albumen (zinc etched) process fails to give 
anything of this atmospheric quality, mostly because the masses 
print too black ; the lights are therefore brought out with equal 
force and do not keep their place, and the spots of intense shade 
do not tell as such. But for bolder work, the etched zinc proc- 
esses answer very well. It is, of course, understood that since the 
block is to be used ‘on an ordinary printing press, the lines must 
be in relief. It is the white ground therefore that is etched away, 
not the lines, as in work to be printed on a copper-plate press. 

Another point very well illustrated is the possibility of the re- 
production of drawings executed by mixed methods, such as pen 
and ink and pencil. Usually these methods are not to be rec- 
ommended, for it is particularly difficult to obtain a harmonious 
effect with two distinct media. Harmony is, however, the last 
quality which the average pen draughtsman acquires. It is much 
easier to obtain violent contrasts of color and handling, and with 
these most men are content. Mr. Harper shows that it is quite 
possible to obtain harmonious effects with different media. His 
drawing of Chepstone Castle, in pencil gone over with pen and ink 
and reproduced by the half-tone process, is a striking instance. 
He also gives a drawing in diluted inks, but the reproduction of 
which has been ible only by the free use of roulette work. 
But our author finally admits that these complex processes have 
little artistic merit when compared with direct reproductions of 
simple artistic pen work. They may be attractive as novelties 
and useful for special subjects, but no one a hundred years hence 
will prize them, except ibly as records of facts. Those illus- 
trations, however, are of interest pemage how many things can 
be done which the photo-engraver, who, like most other people, 


% 


hates trouble, will say cannot be done. A chapter on“ Styles 

and Manner” criticises rather harshly several well-known pen 

draughtsmen, but is right in commending to young artists the 

cultivation of a serious style instead of the following of the vari- 

ous eccentricities which run riot in the pages of our illustrated 

age A chapter on “ Painter’s Pen Drawings’ closes the 
k. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., $2.50.) 





THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPH, NO. 8, is devoted to 
the ‘‘ New Forest,” a great expanse of wooded country on the 
south coast of England, lying between the mouths of the rivers 
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The value of the diagonal line in indicating rapid motion in | 
animals, 





A Moving Train and a Row of Low Buildings with a Factory 
Chimney. 




















Running Figures Introduced to Enhance the Effect of Rapid‘ 
Motion of the Locomotive. 
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Fig, 68, 


Instantaneous Impression of the Leap of a Running Grey- 
hound, After a Photograph. 





ILLUSTRATIONS, GREATLY REDUCED, FROM ““ ACTION IN ART,” BY W. H. 


BEARD, (CASSELL PUBLISHING CO.) 


Ouse and Avon, over against the Isle of Wight. The tract may 
yet prove of as great importance to the English landscape school 
as the Forest of Fontainebleau has been to the French. It in- 
cludes a great variety of wild scenery, sea-coast and river, moor 
and woodland, a small town, Lyndhurst, the ‘capital of the 
Forest,” and several villages. Two rivers, the Lymington and 
the Beaulieu, run their entire course within its boundaries ; 
and the woods are still full of deer and the swamps of herons. 
Spite of its name, the New Forest is as old as the Conquest. It 
was, indeed, created by the Conqueror, who is sometimes charged 
with having dispeopled the tract like a modern Scotch duke to 
make himself a happy hunting-ground. There is, however, rea- 
son to believe that the sparse population of the district was not 
disturbed when it was taken over to the king’s use and placed 
under forest law. It originally included nearly 150,000 acres, 
of which go,000 are still forest land. The writer of the essay, 
Mr. C. J. Cornish, is enthusiastic in praise of its secular oaks 
and beeches, its contrasts of foliage and flowers, such as crab- 
tree blossoms and dark ivy; its rare birds, charcoal-burners, 
mossy bogs, and ancient Romanroads. He recounts the various 
bits of history connected with the forest—the death of William 


a 
Rufus, the founding of Beaulieu Abbey—in a pleasant Zossj 
manner. The monograph is illustrated with many reproduc) 
of pen and ink and crayon drawings, and with a number of mag 
togravures and etchings of forest scenery. (Macmillan & Co - 
cents.) “4 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARON DE MENEVAL, illustratin 
the history of Napoleon I. from 1802 to 1815, by his private see 
retary. The author of these volumes was once describec by Thieis 
as “an honorable and a truthful man, whose lips were ney » 
stained with a lie.” Certainly he strikes one as sincere even a 
he says that Napoleon was ‘‘ free from all taseness, straightfor 
ward, magnanimous, exempt from low passions, enc wed with 


every kind of courage, constantly occupied with tc care of 
ameliorating the condition of humanity.” But it i. not as a 
writer of history that we need consider the Baron. ! ndeed jt jg 


not as such that he asks for our suffrages. In his prefacc he Says ; 
‘T shall relate nothing of which I was not an eyewi'iess or the 
direct depositary.” Keeping pretty closely within ticese |ines 
his grandson, who edits the Memoirs, gives us three delightfyj 


volumes replete with anecdote and local color of the tin: s depicted 
In the space at our command, we must content ourselves with 
quoting merely some of the incidents in which notalie person. 
ages in the world of art are introduced. 

Napoleon himself knew and really cared nothing about art 
although when opportunity occurred he was not aver-< to posing 
as its ‘*‘ patron.” Josephine—if we except her tru'y Parisian 
taste for devising fashions in dressmaking and milli: -ry—knew 
and cared even less. But her successor as Empress ( onsort was 
an amateur of no little promise. The accomplishm: its of the 
Empress Marie Louise included fair proficiency in music ang 


drawing. She also painted in oil colors, and on hey arrival jp 
France took lessons from the famous Prud’hon ; but \~ are told 


alas ! that ‘‘ she was forced to give up painting becaus: the smel| 
of the oil and of the colors affected her disagreeably. So, had 
she lived at the present time, it istolerably certain that she 
would not have ‘‘ taken up” china painting. 

Prud’hon later painted the portrait of her babe, t! ill-fated 


“ King of Rome,” asleep in a shrubbery, in the midst / a group 
of flowers, among which the ‘‘Imperial”’ raised itsel/, hanging 


softly over his forehead. ‘“ The harmony of the coniposition 
the delicacy of the forms, the graceful abandonment «: posture. 
the lifelike sleep, render this picture a delicious «:1¢,” says 
Méneval. : 

The references to the overrated Canova are interesiing. The 
Italian sculptor went to Paris in November, 1802, to make the 
First Council’s bust, and he returned in October, 1810, summon- 


ed by the Emperor, to execute a statue of the Emp css Marie 
Louise. He represented her as ‘* Concord,” and “ this statue is 


to-day at Parma.’’ During the sittings he told Napo': on of the 
state of distress of the St. Luke Academy in Rome, which had 
neither revenues nor schoo!s, and the need, too, of money for re- 
pairing and maintaining the monuments and other artistic objects 
connected with the Florence Cathedral and the churches of the 
city. Aid was promised, and, later, given liberally, including 
100,000 francs to the Academy, 200,000 francs for digging up 


antiquities, and 100,000 frarcs for ‘‘ encouragements to be given 
to artists.” 


Canova’s bust of Napoleon was ‘‘ most true to nature, and 
most noble in resemblance,”’ says De Méneval ; but the sculptor 
carried away this model, made from it an idealized lead, and 
executed the colossal statue which hesentto Paris in 1811. The 
statue displeased the Emperor, who especially objected to its 
nudity, and it was placed at the Louvre without having been 
previously exhibited. ‘‘ It was this same statue which either was 
bought by the Duke of Wellington, or was given to him by the 
government, in 1815,” says the Baron, who then tells a remark- 


able story, which, as it came to him second-hand, we are not 
bound to believe : ‘‘ The statue was carried off to England asa 
trophy, and placed in a spot very unworthy of it, and in a way 
which does little honor to the delicacy of the feeling of the vic 
tor. Qne of our sculptors saw a number of people stopping be- 
fore the partly opened door of a mansion—the mansion of the 
Duke of Wellington. Prompted by curiosity to approach, his 
astonishment can be imagined in recognizing, in the object which 
was attracting the eyes of the curious, Canova’s beautiful statue 
of Napoleon, placed at the foot of a staircase, and being used to 
hang cloaks and hats on.’’ (D. Appleton & Co., 3 vols., $6.00.) 





FICTION. 

THE GREEK MADONNA contains a series of chapters 
from the eventful life of one Shelton Chauncey, a youth of 
Bridgeport, Conn., who had come to the great city of New York 
to study theology, and incidentally the fascinating mysteries of 
sundry exalted social circles. The author, who bears the same 
name as his hero, by the way, is unfortunately sadly confused and 


misinformed in all that he has to say concerning high life in the 
Metropolis. (G. W. Dillingham, $1.00.) 


A LonG Look AHEAD, by A. S. Roe, first published 
about thirty-five years ago, is a fair type of the story of the 
period, in which the elements of romance, villainy, anc heroism 
are apt to run along in parallel lines. (G. W. Dillingham, 25 
cents. ) 


THE WORLDLY TWIN is the imaginary «diary of a 
precocious, but very uninteresting infant. (G. W. Dil!ingham.) 


VAGRANT FANCIES, by Frances Grant Tec'zel, em- 
hody a pocket collection of the author's various essays in poesy. 
(Published by the author, Milwaukee, $1.50.) 


QUAKER IDYLS, by Sarah M. H. Gardner, cu sists of 
eight little tales or sketches of domestic and social | ie among 
the ‘* Friends.” Naturally these idyls are the reverse 0: exciting, 


but they are, withal, thoroughly charming in their gent!eness and 
quaint simplicity, relieved by occasional delightful touches of 
quiet humor. We have read with especial pleasure ‘Some 


Antebellum Letters from a Quaker Girl,” ‘* My G:andame’s 
Secret,” ‘* Pamela Tewksbury’s Courtship,”’ and ** Two Gentle- 
women,” (Henry Holt & Co., 75 cents.) 


A CHANGE OF AIR, by “Anthony Hope, follows 
almost too soon after that incomparable romance, ‘‘ .\ Prisoner 
of Zenda.” The present is manifestly an up-to-date story of faré 
less absorbing interest than its predecessor, although ‘he marks 
of originality, cleverness, and keen cynical humor are a! undantly 
in evidence. , 

A successful young London peet of slightly anarclistic and 
immoral tendencies creates no end of a stir in a provincial town 
where he has taken up his temporary residence. The account of 
the unexpected and startling consequences of this visit will be 
quite sufficient to hold the reader’s undivided attention for 4 
couple of hours or more. (Henry Holt & Co., 75 cents.) 


A SUPEKFLUOUS WOMAN is intended to be essen 
tially a tale of to-day. The heroine is but another briliiant and 
beautiful young woman who strenuously seeks emancipation— 
this time from the thraldom and conventionality imposed by ra? 
and wealth. The subject is handled with ability and cleverness 
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poetry, 1 burlesque represen- 
tations the ‘**Signs of the 
» Zodiac” nd ‘tthe Months.” 

THE ART CLUB OF 
PHILADPLPHIA will hold its 
sixth anual exhibition of oil 
Painting and sculpture from 
Novembhe 19th to December 
16th. \Vorks will be received 
from Noy 
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althoug!: the pessimism toward the close becomes needlessly re- 
yolting--witness the sickening details concerning the wretched 
Lord Heriot and the misshapen, half-witted offspring. On the 
other hand, the brief episode of Jessamine’s self-banishment be- 
iage to aremote Highland village, and her stormy love 


ma 
nent with the simple-minded Colin Macgillvray, reads like 
an idyl -f rare beauty. As a story by itself this portion of the 
book wil! be found equally natural, charming, and interesting. 
(The Ca: -ell Publishing Co., 50 cents.) 


THE (JUEEN OF ECUADOR, by R. M. Manley, is 


highly e rtaining, although wildly improbable in its main as- 
sumptio The author revels at will in the exciting, the roman- 
tic and te mysterious, with frequent lapses too into the common- 


place. | ‘len Clay, the heroine, might have been Queen of the 
Rainbow Kingdom in Ecuador had her identity been disclosed. 
Fate, hc vever, mercifully intervened, and she is introduced to 


the read in the less onerous capacity of trained nurse to the in- 
valid w of a Mephistophelian physician. Dr. Mulgrave, of 
Somerto., N. Y., dabbles in toxicology and hypnotism with 
calamito is results, especially as concerns his poor helpmeet and 
apparentiy Ellen as well. The book contains some remarkable 


chapters about South America, and closes with an account of the 
heroine’s trial for murder, in which the actual poisoner of the 
sick wife is cleverly unmasked. (The H. W. Hagemann Pub. 
lishing Co., illustrated, 50 cents.) 


THOUGH THE GODS AND THE YEARS RELENT, by 
Mrs. Edmund Nash Morgan, is a trashy ‘‘ society’’ romance of 
the kind dear to the hearts of maid servants and factory girls. 
(Home Book Co., 50 cents. ) 


Miss GWYNNE, BACHELOR, by Winifred Johnes, is a 
very imperfect story. Its numerous shortcomings, however, are 
partially relieved by some breezy pictures of Bohemian life in 
New York. (G. W. es paper, 50 date 








ART NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE beautiful Tiffany Chapel is again to be seen in 
New York. The exhibition will continue daily from 10 A.M. to 
4 P.M. until December 1st. Cards of admission may be obtained 
at the office of the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company, 333 
Fourth Avenue. 


AN exhibition of amateur photography is to be held 
in Berlin next year. 





THE portrait of the Princess of Wales, so flatteringly 
painted by Mr. Luke Fildes that it would almost pass for one of 
that august lady’s daughters, is being etched by M. Laguillermie, 
and Agnew will publish the print. 





IN the suit of the Berlin Photographic Co. against the 
Pierce & Bushnell Co., New Bedford, Mass., for infringement 
of its copyright in reproducing G. Naujok’s ** St. Cecelia,”’ 
Judge Putnam, in the United States Circuit Court, recently de- 
cided, on all points, in favor of the plaintiffs. 


Mr. H. W. RANGER has accepted an invitation to 
give a special exhibition of his work, in London, next season. 


AN interesting collection of unpublished drawings in 
pastel by John Tenniel and Charles Keene—*‘ formed by an in- 
timate friend of the Punch artists’—were sold in London at 
Sotheby's recently. It appears that in the year 1844 Tenniel, 
while visiting his “friends Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, amused himself 
after dinner by making drawings with colored "chalks, in which 
he was heartily joined by Mr. Barrett, who, possessed ofa fund 
of good humor, chose for himself the initials of ‘* 5-12ths,” be- 
cause of his wife being the *‘ better half.” (Mrs. Barrett was very 


Stout and Mr. Barrett very thin.) Thesedrawings were gummed 
on the leaves of a small folio volume by ‘‘ 5-12ths,” which he 
named tlie ‘‘ Book of Beauty.” 
These are the only things in 
pastel ever done by Tenniel and 
Keene. All are humorous, 


being mostly mock-heroic ren- 
derings of quotations from 
Shakes} seare and of history and 


ovember 7th to Novem- 
ber Toth. Artists outside of 
Philadelphia should send their 
contributions either to James 
E. McLees, 1417. Chestnut 
Street, P} iladelphia, or to Will- 
iam S. Budworth & Son, 424 
West sac Street, New York. 
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WOMEN’S BOOK-PLATES OF THE LAST 


CENTURY. 


EX- LIBRIS. 


CHECK LIST OF AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. 


COMPILED BY HENRY BLACKWELL. 


[Begun in the May number of The Art Amateur.] 


Ludwell, Philip, of Green- 
spring ree 1730. cme Wilson. seneen 
Luke, George Ponsford. inc ctiehnneceeseneeees Smith. 
L[ukens], H[enry] C[lay] Dated 1838..Penn... ...-. anaes te year of 
is birth, 







Lukens, jm..- ies. paAnien gue bes 
ee 
Mackenzie... 

Macrae, Nathaniel “Chap- 





eva 


March, Charles... ..... 1830 
Marchant, Henry .... ....1770 
Marsh, Frederick... ..... 1807 
Marshall, John, A.M... .1785 
Marston, John..... ....- 
Oe 


- Luther, A 
- Thomas 
* William Bond ...1800 


Maryland State Library..1800........1 


Mason, Jonathan... 1815 
Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety 





Masterton, Peter.........- 1810 . 


Mathew, William..... .....-- 
Mathews, Stanley 4 
Mauran, [James Eddy}. 

Mayer, Brantz.... .....+++ 
Maynard, Horace......... 
Mayor, Joha........ 0» 
TT 
Mc Allister jgannerseewwentl 


4 Wardale G...... 
McComb, John .......... 
McCoun, William T......1850 
McDonall, Will.. 


~McFarlan, Frederic ......1790.. 
Mclivaine, Bloomfield... .1830.... 


McKenzie, Surgeon........... 


Mc Kibbin, C Capt. nae 
McLean, Hugh. +. «1X00 
McMutrtrie, Henry. pareneonnd 1830 
McVeagh. H.C ........ 1840 
Mechanics’ a New 
York. 1830 


Medical Institution of Yale 
College. 
Senile ‘Library Asso- 
| ee 1840 
Mercer, James. oan 
“ [Anony mous], Johnr770 


Merchant, Henry.......-- 1770 
Meredith Pengueieoeseee 1810 
Jonathan........ 1810 
eae 1850 
Merritt, William H... .. 1840 
Middleton, wind M.D.. Hn» econvel 
Mills, A... . 21840 
Milner. James. bee sheveeens 1770 
ee 
ed ee &so 
Mitchel, Alexander....... 1775 
Montgomery, John C...... 1816 
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I 3 varieties. 
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Penlline Caftle 
Moore, Ns « ciniadnseannvansie or 
Nathaniel F....... Wee.cccrs. % »-cccccccls Maveret. 
Moral Library, Yale Col- 
kao ein: aah oil ee Ce a0 aee0 
Morgan, Dr. John........ EE onesies SG chic oaks 
Morong, Thomas.......... inde: sc civenescess 
orris, Gouverneur ...... Es shuns Ue OW cieéewine 
RONB. 6c0 S86. covsegesee -+»--Penn eeeve 
™ AMES... 2.0200. SED. ws .ccscdls Beececs 
on wis, Esq....... 2960 .occees ne se 
—_ «sore Miccscces 
** William Lewis. ..1840.... ... - 
Morrow, William I, 1..... GBs cevccsesnes 
EN RE RR OIC e N.Y 
Mountfort, George .......1850 » ess. 
Movius, Julius pewtncheies Ptncbnes See r lay, Cosack Co, 
Fe sccitrisdsactaniacindasennnes eee 
** [Earl of Dunmore]....... .... _, rn 
© FOB ccccsceses « BPFO... seve y @as00 sonue 
—<— ee eee » ae Maverick. 
Nelson, Right Hon. Geo..1790....... VE .c000e- veces 
Newbern Library Com- 
SOP .66. ovecdcnes ce0ees ics. cecntts Ge oue- nese 
Newburyport Athenzum..1845.... ... BOOED o-vecces 
“4 London Public Libra- 
ceeccese cocvcesce ce .1850 --.-Conn 
New York Apprentices’ 
Library Se ie Wa assed J. Van Norden Co. 
New York Society Libr: ary BIREsn0 succes m conss cone E. Gallaudet 
We Beta  cccccces 2 varieties. Mave- 
Tick. 
” = — St  noce cvccds Re. Maverick 
“ “ § Instituted 
State + 1818 
Nichols, [Mrs.] R[ebecca].1840... .... 5 wnenbes 
Jorris, Isaac....... ..... ee lee . Ja. Turner. 
Noyes, William Curtis....1850 .. ....N. ¥ — | 
Oakes, James. ............ TD 08s noc x0. veces 
RTI ORY SBED. 200000 Be Jooccscoees 
Oliver, Andrew........... SIGS oo 00 Mass........ [Hurd]. 
Olmstead, Charies H. .... 8890. ... 2.00 .c00. cesssces 
Osborne, Samuel.... ..... 1765........ Mass. .. Hurd, 
Osgood, Joseph......... 1810........ - 
Outs, Harrison Gray......1810 .. , ” 


SALES OF EX-LIBRIS. 


THE prices asked for good examples of ex-libris are 
certainly not high, as the following will show : Some few years 
ago a well-known firm of booksellers in this city announced for 
sale a folio volume containing about seven hundred varieties of 
book-plates, and the price asked was only $140. This collection 
was a good representation of what a collection should be, and the 
average price for each plate was twenty cents. 

A London bookseller in the year 1883 had seven collections 
for sale ; one contained three hundred examples from the vol- 
umes of well-known book collectors, among which were those of 
Sidney Hill, F. Cuthbert, G. Bagshawe, Lord Glenbervie, H. 
Byne, W. Rogers, John Palmer, C. Lashmare, Peter Erle, Hen- 
ry Cole, Q. C., John Fernley, and numerous others—a very 
scarce collection. This sold for £2.10. One collection of two 
hundred plates brought £1.18; another with the same number 
of plates, thirty-eight shillings; one containing one hundred ex- 
amples, eighteen shillings ; one with four hundred, £3.3; one 
with three hundred, £2.10, and one with one hundred, £1.10. 
In the seven collections there was a total of sixteen hundred 
plates, and the average price was four and a half cents each. 

About the year 1860 the library of John Allen, the pioneer 
book illustrator of America, was sold in New York. Among the 
things was a handsome proof collection of book-plates engraved 
by Maverick and other noted engravers. These plates were 
mostly those belonging to old New Yorkers. The collection 
sold for six dollars and fifty cents. It was bought by General 
de Peyster, and was by him presented to the New York Histori- 
cal Society. 


AT the Royal Academy exhibition this year two book- 
plates—“ process” reproductions—were admitted, although Mr, 
Seymour-Haden has been fighting for years for official recogni- 
tion by the authorities of the art of the painter-etcher. One was 
a print from a relief block of a design by Mr. Erat Harrison 
(Ford’s book-plate), and the other a reproduction in photogra- 
vure of a Platt book-plate from a design by Mr. J. D. Batten. 


UNKNOWN PLATES, 


INFORMATION is wanted 
concerning the ownership of 
the book-plates given at the 
bottom of this page. Corre- 
spondents will please refer to 
them by the numbers attached 
to them. Subscribers desiring 
the identification of specimens 
in their collections will please 
consider themselves at liberty to 
use our columns for that pur- 
pose. Great care will be taken 
of plates entrusted to us for 
reproduction, and they will be 
returned to the owners in as 
good condition as they reach 
us. By this means of presenting 
fac-similes of originals, we are 
confident that identification of 
unknown ex-libris will be much 
easier than by mere descriptions 
of the plates, 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE 
PEARCE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PAINTING IT IN OIL AND PASTEL. 


O1n COLoRS.—On a canvas of medium texture, draw 
in with charcoal the proportions and movement of the fig- 
ure, securing the shadows with burnt sienna and turpentine. 
While this is drying, paint the background, beginning with 
the top, and lay in the colors thickly with a good-sized bris- 
tle brush. Use for this, bone brown, white, yellow ochre, 
and madder lake, and add a little ivory black in parts. 
These colors will also serve for painting the brown hair, 
with the addition of permanent blue in the lights and burnt 
sienna in the shadows; the madder lake may here be omit- 
ted. The blue apron, being the strongest bit of color in the 
picture, may be painted next. For this, use antwerp blue, white, 
a little cadmium, madder lake and ivory black, and add burnt 
sienna with raw umber in the shadows. « For the deeper tone of 
the skirt, substitute permanent blue for antwerp, and use yellow 
ochre in place of cadmium ; the rest of the colors given above for 
the apron are available. Paint the chair with bone brown, yel- 
low ochre, a little cobalt and white. In painting the hair, use 
bone brown, yellow ochre, and raw umber for the local tone, and 
for the shadows use ivory black and burnt sienna with a very 
little permanent blue. For the high lights mix a little light red, 
yellow ochre, white, and cobalt, adding some pure color in parts. 
The jacket may be painted with the colors given for the hair, 
only use more white and yellow ochre, For the yellow-brown 
cover of the book, use bone brown, a little cadmium, madder 
lake and white, and add a touch of cobalt in the half tints. The 
flesh tints should be kept pure and simple in light and shade. 
For the lighter parts, mix white, yellow ochre, raw umber and a 
little vermilion, and add ivory black and burnt siennain the shad- 
ows. The white page of the book and the white collar are painted 
in with a delicate gray tint, and the high lights are added later. 
For this the colors will be as follows : white, yellow ochre, a little 
vermilion, and a very little ivory black ; add cobalt with yellow 
ochre in the half tints, and use cobalt with light red in the bluish 
shadows of the printed type. Draw all the details carefully in 
finishing with a finely pointed sable brush. 

PAsTEL.—In painting this subject in pastel, the size may be 
somewhat enlarged with advantage, if the student cares to make 
a more important picture ; it is also easier for one who has not 
had much experience in the method of pastel to work on a larger 
figure. By making all the measurements exactly double the 
given size, an excellent effect may be obtained ; this, however, is 
more or less a matter of taste. 

Upon a pastel paper or canvas of medium roughness, draw in 
carefully with a light reddish brown pointed crayon the general 
outlines, and indicate with great precision the position of the 
features. With a light, reddish gray, so/¢ crayon rub in the 
general tones of shadow throughout the whole face and figure, 
excepting only the blue skirt and apron. When this is done, lay 
in the background, and beginning with the dark tones at the 
top, rub in the whole effect in masses, as follows: dark brown, 
light brown, dark reddish gray and yellow gray. These colors 
may be blended softly before putting in the flesh tints, and in 
finishing a little pale blue gray may be added in the lower part. 
The hair raay be painted next ; rub in yellow gray and blue 
gray for the lights, and dark brown over red brown in the shad- 
ows. Use for the waist the same colors, but with more blue gray 
in the lights and some black gray in theshadows. Paint the blue 
apron broadly, rubbing in a warm light blue all over the front 
and a dark blue gray for the shadow mass. A little red brown 
is worked in with this in parts. The leaves of the book and the 
white collar are rubbed in with a soft yellow white and blue 
gray, with a touch of reddish brown in the warm shadows. 
Where the print comes, add a soft yellow gray tone, and later 
use a pointed crayon. Match all the colors carefully, and es- 
pecially in painting the face and hands compare the flesh reds 
and pinks of the lithograph with the colored crayons before rub- 
bing them on the canvas. Match the tones throughout as care- 
fully as possible in this way, and when all are laid in, unite 
them by rubbing softly with the little finger in the usual man- 
ner. A small stump may be used for modelling the features if 
preferred. In finishing, use the finely pointed crayons to bring 
out details. 


“ MEDITATION.” 


“PEONIES.”” BY PAUL DE LONGPRE. 
FOR WATER, OIL, PASTEL, AND MINERAL COLORS. 


THE large and simple manner in which these deco- 
rative flowers are painted renders them equally available for 
painting in either water, oil, pastel, or mineral colors. 

WaTER-CoLors.—In painting this study, either transparent 
or Opaque water-colors may be used to advantage. The 
list of transparent colors needed is as follows: For the white 
blossom a delicate gray in the shadows is made with sepia, 
cobalt, yellow ochre, and rose madder. The lights are kept clear, 
or faintly washed over with yellow ochre and rose madder toned 
with a very little lamp-black. In the half tints, cobalt is run 
faintly through the local tone. Paint the centres with vermilion, 
rose madder and cadmium, and add lamp-black, cobalt, and light 
red in the deeper parts. Run pure cadmium and vermilion in crisp 
touches where the stamens are sharply defined. Run in a broad 
wash of color over the green leaves, using antwerp blue, yellow 
ochre, rose madder, and lamp-black ; add sepia and burnt sienna 
in the shadows. Vermilion may be substituted for rose madder 
in the high lights. For the stems, wash in sepia, cobalt and rose 
madder, adding yellow ochre in the lighter parts; draw these 
carefully where they meet the background, and usea fine camel’s- 
hair brush, 

If opaque colors are preferred, chinese white is added to all the 
others given above, and less water is used in handling the 
washes, 

Cobalt, sepia, yellow ochre, and rose madder should be run 
over the background in finishing, and allowed to dry naturally 
without blending. 

O1L CoLors.—The drawing of the petals in outline should be 
somewhat careful, as there is a good deal of perspective in their 
relation to the centres, especially in the white flower. These, 
with the leaves and stems, are secured as usual with burnt sienna 
and turpentine, and the background is put in with permanent 
blue, white, raw umber, light red, and a little ivory black. 
Paint the red peony with madder lake, white, yellow ochre, and 
a little ivory black for the local tone; add raw umber in the 
shadows and vermilion in the lights. The white flower is laid in 
at first with a delicate local tone, adding the deeper touches of 
shadow later, and loading the high lights. The colors used here 
are white, yellow ochre, cobalt, a little vermilion, and ivory 
black ; in the shadows madder lake is substituted for vermilion, 
and a little light red is added in parts, The brilliant colors of 
the centre are made with cadmium, white, vermilion, and ivory 
black ; and touches of madder lake and yellow ochre are added 
in the oa parts. 

Paint the green leaves with antwerp blue, white, cadmium, 
burnt sienna, and ivory black ; add madder lake and raw umber 
in parts. For the stems, use bone brown, yellow ochre, per- 
manent blue, white, and madder lake. 


PAasTEL.—Very few special directions are needed for painting 
this study in pastel. The colors must be kept fresh, and the 
touch in rubbing is firm and crisp rather than soft. A very care- 
ful drawing should first be made upon the paper with a light red- 
dish gray, hard crayon, well pointed. The outlines of the petals 
should be clearly defined and the centres carefully indicated ; the 
stems and green leaves also should be in their right places and 
proportions before beginning to lay on the color. For the back- 
ground, rub in pale blue over gray, with a little light brown in the 
lower ‘part ; do not blend these too much, For the large white 
peony put in delicate shadow tones of blue and reddish gray over 
yellow. Keep the lights crisp, and rub in white over pale yel- 
low, with a little blue gray, and pink gray in parts. Light cad- 
mium and coral red, with a few touches of rose lake, give the 
tone of the centre. Match the local greens of the leaves, and 
touch in the pale gray-green lines at the last. Brown over red, 
with a touch of blue gray, will serve for the stems, which should 
be carefully outlined with a hard, pointed crayon. Match all the 
tints of the rich red peony from the light and dark reds in your 
box, touching in the high lights with a soft, warm pink. Blend 
the tones slightly, but not so much as in painting flesh, and 
touch in the crisp lights and shadows at the last, keeping the colors 
fresh and brilliant. 

MINERAL COLORS.—This study may be painted according 
to the suggestions given in the article ‘‘ The Broad Dresden 
Style.” Use the gray mentioned, made from carmine and apple 
green, throughout the whole. By consulting the study, it will be 
seen that it must, for the white flower, be tinted in certain parts 
slightly with blue, again with brown green, and again with black. 
In the background, black and violet-of-iron or vandyck brown 
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DESIGN FOR A CARVED BOOKCASE CABINET, THE DETAILS OF WHICH 
WILL BE GIVEN FULL SIZE, MONTHLY, UNTIL COMPLETED. 
(SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 


will assist in firing the required tone. In the pink flower many 
would use rose pompadour in preference to carmine, and the deep 
purple of the Dresden colors would be useful in the strongest 
touches ; but the gray is used delicately on nearly all the petals, 
over, but not mixed withthe pink. For the greens, use light sky 
blue, moss green J, brown green, and black. Brown 17 and 
gray will be needed for the stems. 





PANSY DECORATIONS. 
IN OIL, WATER, AND MINERAL COLORS, 


THESE graceful designs may be applied to a variety 
of decorative purposes beyond those indicated by the lettering. 
In the larger wreath, the word ‘‘ music” or ‘letters’? could be 
substituted for ‘‘ handkerchiefs,” and the painting carried out in 
the centre of a large portfolio. The other design would be 
charming if carried out on heavy silk or uncut velvet placed at 
the top of a cover for choice photographs. 

In the present arrangement, the two designs used for ‘ hand- 
kerchief” and ‘‘ glove” cases respectively may be rendered very 
effective if painted thus : the foundation or background may con- 
sist of cream-colored velvet, ivory satin, corded silk, or some 
fine-grained wood of light color. Sandal-wood and olive are also 
particularly good in tone, and there are soft gray, dull white 
satin-woods which are charming. 

In the long, narrow design marked ‘“ gloves,’’ the pansies are 
all rather dark and rich in color, shading from purple to reddish 
brown, the lightest tints being pale violet and delicate yellow 
brown. 

In the larger design, where the blossoms form a wreath, the 
colors are all lighter and more delicate, shading from brownish 
yellow, delicate mauve to pale gold and greenish white ; the dark 
centres here are golden brown and reddish purple. The stems 
and leaves are a warm, but not crude green, qualified by gray. 

Ort CoLors.—If a background is needed in painting these 
flowers, a delicate tint of soft, warm blue gray may be used, and 
the colors needed will be permanent blue, white, a little yellow 
ochre, raw umber, burnt sienna, and a very little ivory black. 
The stems and leaves are painted with antwerp blue, white, raw 
umber, vermilion, and cadmium ; add burpt sienna and ivory 
black in the shadows, ‘The purple pansies are painted with per- 

t blue, madder lake, a little white, yellow ochre, and ivory 
black ; add burnt sienna and raw umber in the shadows. 

A touch of cadmium and vermilion with white and raw umber 
will give the yellow centres, and madder lake may be added in 
parts. The reddish-brown pansies are painted with burnt sienna, 
madder lake, orange cadmium, yellow ochre, and raw umber; 
add ivory black where grays are needed. 

For the pale yellow blossoms, use light cadmium, white, a little 
vermilion, and a very little ivory black, and add raw umber and 
madder lake in the shadows. These colors should all be thinned 





somewhat with spirits of turpentine before applying to the tex 
tile fabric and should be well scrudbed into the pile of plush - 
velvet, but allowed to lie upon the surface of wood or leather , 

WaATER-COLORS.—The opaque water-colors will be found 
most available for painting these designs upon wood, silk, or ye. 
vet. Transparent water-colors are easily rendered opaque by 
mixing with them sufficient chinese white to give them 3 
“body.” An excellent effect is obtained by underlaying the de- 
signs with a coating of pure chinese white and diluted gum- 
arabic ; the water-color willthen remain upon the surface of the 
fabric or wood without sinking in and losing brilliancy. 

A very little gum-arabic may be mixed with the water in paint. 
ing. The colors used are as follows: For the purple pansies, 
cobalt, rose madder, yellow ochre, and sepia ; add lamp-black 
and burnt sienna in the deeper parts. For the reddisi brown 
blossoms, mix light red, yellow ochre, raw umber, sepia, and 
rose madder, and add chinese white and black where needed. 

The pale yellow petals will require cadmium, white, a little 
yellow ochre, and rose madder qualified by a very little Jam 
black. In the shadows, sepia and light red, with cobalt, will give 
a delicate tone. Rose madder is mixed with cobalt and qualified 
by sepia for the pure purple tones. 

For the green leaves and stems, mix antwerp blue, ca imium, 


vermilion, and lamp-black ; add madder lake and sepia in the 
shadows. A fine camel’s-hair brush is used in painting the 
stems and outlines, The high lights may be retou hed with 
pure color after the painting is entirely finished. 

If fine silk or satin is used, the colors may be wry much 
thinned out, and when finished no pigment should be o! tr: sively 


seen—simply a harmonious wash of color throughout. 

MINERAL COLoRS.—The long design would make a good 
brush-and-comb tray, and the round one could be utilized for a 
plate or card receiver. ‘Ihe drawings indicate the mode ling and 
—- so well thatone should have no trouble in painting 
them. 

In mineral colors, mixing yellow, ivory and silver yellows, used 
in thin washes, each give different tones. Shade wit! a gray 
made from carmine A and apple green. Black gives a gv od gray 


to ivory yellow—used very carefully, of course. In the ‘avender 
pansies, light sky blue with violet-of-gold can be varied w ‘ha lit- 
tle purple or carmine, and often they bear quite on the b!:ie—tur- 
quoise would do. For the dark colors, use deep rich pur: je, and 
violet-of-gold, and deep blue. Put in the greens with |: -ht sky 
blue or pearl gray and moss green for the first wash ; model up 


with moss greens V and J, brown green, and sometime: a little 
green 7, as needed, in the deepest touches. Pansies vary -) much 
in color and marking, that one can consult their individua! fancy 





in arrangement, but it is not well to use more than two colors in 
one group. 
“JULIET.” (See page 103.) 

AS nearly the whole picture is in shadow or half 
light, with the dress of ivory white, the rich brown of the oak 
casement, golden brown and opal tints in the stained glass, and 
old red, old blue, and brown grays in the background, it will 


make a pretty harmony. Make the drawing with carmine water- 
color in the most delicate manner possible, and have al! the de- 
tails absolutely correct, that there may be no hesitation while 
working. Prepare all the colors with a little balsam and plenty 
of lavender, and use the large, flat camel’s-hair brushes. Lay in 


the whole picture in flat tints before any one part is dry, so that 
all may be blended softly. This is easily accomplished by the 
aid of the flat brushes, plenty of color and lavender, and the 
correct drawing. For the flesh tints, use two thirds of ivory yel- 
low to one third of carnation 2. Deep blue green, yellow brown, 
and carnation will make a half tint; a little deep red brown 
and brown 17 are needed in the strong, warm touches ; and the 


carnation must be used a little stronger in the lips and cheeks, 
Be very careful of the deep blue green, and do not use any more 
than is necessary, as it intensifies in the fire. The hair will need 
ivory yellow and black for the first wash ; work it up with yel- 
low brown and a little brown 17 very daintily, to preserve the 
golden lights. Wash in the dress on the upper half of the fig- 
ure with ivory yellow, and work quickly into it with ivory yellow 
and black, strong enough for the half lights only ; carry the same 
over the rest of the dress, for it will be noticed that the lightest 
folds in the lower part, are the same as the half tones whiere the 
light falls strongest above. This would do for the first laying in, 
but if one can work rapidly enough, it would be well also to 
block in slightly the stronger shadows. They will blend better 
on the soft color, but they can be laid on after this has cried, as 
it is of the utmost importance to get in the background while the 
outlines can be blended. In this first laying in over al! the rest 


of the picture, aim only to get the highest lights and hali tones. 
The background might be put in mostly with gray ; such slight 
indications of color as one chooses to make afterward can be 


worked over it, as they would be only variations of a gray any- 
way. Dry the panel over heat and then remove carefully all 
roughness with the scraper. Work the whole up without dis- 
turbitig the under color—just to preserve the details, but not to 
finish. It is now ready to fire, and-after firing, any amount of 
work may be expended upon it. Such a picture should have 
three firings ; but first and last remember there musi be no 
sharp detail or hard outlines; once fired in they can never be 
removed, 


CHOCOLATE CUP AND SAUCER. 


THIS shape is a favorite one among china painters, 
and pansies as a decoration are always pleasing to every one. 
Both the cup and saucer should be tinted with chinese yellow. 
For the first painting of pansies, use deep blue gr and 
light violet-of-gold, and deep blue and deep violet. {-gold. 





Put in the yellow in the three petals with jonquil vellow, 
yellow ochre, and the darkest of chestnut brown. |" the 
very centre of the flowers, put a dot of deep red brown. Be 
sure to keep the little white streak on the petals t!«t fold 
over the centre of pansies. Decorators are often carele-- about 
this feature of the flower, but it is characteristic of the pansy, 


and should not be neglected. Use the regulation gr: «ns for 
the leaves and stems, with the addition of dark gree! no. 7, 
and light touches of yellow ochre. Outline the border in gold, 
the handle of the cup, and the edges of both cup and -aucer. 
Remove the tint from the edges before using the gold. 
Now the pieces are ready for the first firing. After the firing, 
shade the pansies with the same colors used at first, only do not 
use so much blue with the violets. Use occasionally with deep 
blue a touch of deep purple, to give a different tone to tie pan- 
sies. At the last, outline the fiowers with a color composed of 
ivory black and deep purple in equal proportions, and @ double 
quantity of brown no. 3. Then fire for the second time. 





“* CHERRIES.” 


IN painting this picture, for the general flesh tint use 
two parts ivory yellow and one part carnation 2; !T the 
half tint, deep blue green, yellow brown, and carnation 2, 
mixed to a neutral tint. For the shadow use the same, with 
the addition of a little deep red brown and brown 17. Lay the 
hair in with ivory yellow and black, for the first coat ; after- 
ward work it up with brown 108 and brown 17; the en 
is to be left for the lights. The dress should be of ivory ye 
low and black, with brown in deepest shadows. The — 
ground, a blue-gray sky effect, with faint indications of lap 


(Frontispiece.) 
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a ? 
all in grays. Black, pearl gray, ivory yellow, blue, and 
oo will be needed. Lay the whole picture in in general 


tints, using large, flat brushes, and keeping all soft ; thus work up 
enough for the first firing to preserve the drawing. Afterward 
finish for a second firing. 


PLATE (NO. 1371). 


THE little design of forget-me-nots may be painted 
with turquoise blue, with a touch of light sky blue to glaze it ; 
or deep blue green may be used with the sky blue, but the first 
is preferable. The buds have a little tint of pink. The ribbon 
might be a soft color, or of mat gold, with a very dainty line of 
raising to emphasize it like a high light, on the near side of the 
joops and the turns in the flying ends. The ornament around 
the edge may be of gold, picked out with raising. 

The whole design would be very effective if put in with gold 
only, and after firing it should be burnished with the glass 
brush, and then etched with very dainty lines of red. The rais- 
ing should be used in the border only. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. 

THE curves which the running nasturtium takes are 
sweeping and full of grace, and the leaves and blossoms are them- 
selves on such lopg stems that they can be twisted into unlimited 
arrangements. Sothe nasturtium design given this month can be 
accommodated in many ways to spaces to be decorated. The 
spirit o! the flower, the qualities of the stems and leaf veinings are 
beautifully expressed in this drawing, and its open, full-front 
arrangement affords just the broad surface needed to work upon 
in order to bring out the sunny, striking effect of the plant. 

Wor!: the blossoms in the vermilion and golden shades, use 
the deep red wine color toward the centres, and also for the 
markins on the petals. These flowers are especially suitable for 
the hali work—that is, long and short stitch only, instead of solid 
embroivery, because they are silky and light in themselves and 
should :ot be used in either a stilted or heavy way. It will be 
best to use a light ground material—linen or a soft silk ; bolting- 
cloth is certainly the most beautiful of the light silks. 

Outline the stems and leaf veins first. Reference to directions 
recently given in the magazine for rose petals will help the worker 
to slant the stitches correctly in the petals of the full-view flower. 

It will be well in transferring the design to mark the broken 
petal ec ces very lightly, only just enough to indicate the direction 
of these spines, because one does not want to be confined to an 
outline in representing a feature of this sort, for no outline exists 
in nature. These spines are like little tufts of feathers along the 
terminations uf the petals, which terminations have at the base 
become stemlike. They may ‘be best expressed after the petal is 
finished by stitches placed at sharp angles to the petal stems 
with a twisted thread. 

Jt wil! be ‘unnecessary to describe how the varied and beautiful 
markinys in the flowers may be indicated if the worker will have 
a bunch of the blossoms on the work-table. This pencilling is 
almost as exquisite, if less elaborate, as in the pansy, and if care- 
fully susgested in the color contrast, as in nature, will go a long 
way toward giving the character of the flowers. Work the 
turned-c ver leaves. in the side view blossom from what would be 
their upper point if laid open. The square edges or line of the 
fold can run into outline stitch. A little deep color on the under 
side wil! of course be needed to throw out the part turned to the 
light. 

The leaves are very decided in their peculiarities, so that it 
would be difficult to mistake them. It will also be a little diffi- 
cult to work them, but the veins show just the slant the stitches 
should take from the edge to the centre. It is working on a 
circle, and each stitch is dependent on the last; all must be the 
true radii of the circle. It takes practice to do this correctly. 
Work first the centre dot white, or whitish green, then edge the 
leaf in one shade. The variety of green shades can ‘be got in 
cifferent leaves. In the leaves which are not flat the veins are 
still the guide to the slant of the stitches. 

A suggestion or precaution may be given about the color of 
the ground material. There are shades very near to the nastur- 
tium colors in the filo-floss silks ; use these with decided greens, 
but be very careful to consider well the startling brightness and 
contrasts when selecting a ground shade. Neutral shades will 
take the bright colors well, though the eye loves a contrast, if it 
is harmonious, when ithasso gayasubject. If you put thedesign 
on white, keep the shades lighter than nature; this is a safe rule, 
for heavy coloring on white has a clear-cut, staring effect. 





THERE is ample opportunity in the woodbine study no. 1369 
(the name ‘‘ Virginia Creeper’’ was printed by mistake in the 
supplement) for contrast, as when the leaves ripen they are pink 
and red among the dark green, and to this may even be added the 
indigo blue of the berries. The drawing is close, and though 
smaller than the nasturtium, suggests heavier treatment and a 
closer application in arrangement, For the slant of the stitches, 
each separate leaf of the five should be considered complete in it- 
self, but they will meet the common centre at the leaf base if the 
fact that they should iskept inmind. The design is suitable prin- 
cipally for a border, but sprays and leaves taken from it can be 
adapted for many purposes, Thestudy would be effective if worked 
in outline with linen floss on the ends of a linen scarf. Scarfs 
and tray-cloths worked simply in white with such a close design 
have an elaborate and, at the same time, a very fresh, pure look, 





, THE round doily design (plate 1371) may be used entire with 
itsscalloped edges somewhat simplified in transferring and worked 
in buttonhole stitch. The sprays are close enough to give suffi- 
cient effect if outlined only. The ribbon cannot be worked more 
prettily than in close outline stitch, one row after another until 
the wi itn is covered solidly. The sprays can be used separately 
to good advantage on doilies or other tiny bits. 

The ligures given this month are suitable for heavy work. 
Ways of working them will be found fully described in previous 
numbers since April as applied to letters of the same style. 

Here is a suggestion for using figures indecoration Embroider 
a sofa-cshion or table-cover corner for your friend who has a 
Pretty 0m at college, and put on it his or her class date, 


DRAWING FOR PUBLICATION. 


B. G. R.—For the purpose for which you intend your 
drawing, it is charming. In its present form, however, it would 
hardly be fit for publication. The ink is too gray, and the draw- 
ing would not reproduce successfully by any of the photo-en- 
graving processes. Moreover, the lines are too fine and, in many 
cases, too close together. For ‘‘ process” work it is best to make 
a drawing at least one third larger than it is intended to be when 
reproduced. By this means the lines come out clean, distinct and 
sharp cut, which they are not likely to do when reproduced the 
same size as drawn. Both the inks you mention are good ;. but 
you seem to have allowed your pen to run almost dry before re- 
charging it, and so you have made gray lines which will surely re- 
produce ‘‘ rotten ;” i. e., broken. You must always bear in mind 
that every line in your drawing will reproduce an absolute black 
if it comes out atall—‘‘ rotten’ or otherwise. The only variation 
will be on account of the degrees of closeness of the parallel lines 
used in shading. The paper you use is white, smooth, and 
thoroughly suitable for the purposes of photo reproduction, 


F. T. J.—(1) Pen drawings for reproduction may be 
made the same sizes as they are intended to be printed, or very 
much larger. It is customary to make them larger, as the lines 
come out cleaner and thinner; a good ratio is twice the width 
and twice the height. (2) Wash drawings can only be repro- 
duced directly by means of the “ half-tone” process. They will, 
asarule, allow of much greater reduction than pen drawings. 
They may be made upon ordinary water-color paper or Bristol- 
board, or torchon board. Torchon board is a heavy rough 
pasteboard covered with a thin sheet of paper, the heavy under 
board preventing the warping and the swelling incidental to the 
use of paper which has not been well stretched. India ink 
from stick or bottle, ivory black, or charcoal gray may be used. 
The last-named preparation, which is comparatively new, is 
made of ground charcoal; it is put up in pans and tubes like 
moist water-colors. It is very easily manipulated upon the sur- 
face of the paper, and, having a particularly light body, its in- 
tense darks seem to stain the paper less than other blacks, mak- 
ing it less opaque ; but, im the opinion of some experts in Wash 
drawing, the darks of ivory black reproduce more satisfactorily 
than those from charcoal gray. 


H. T. S.—Broadly speaking, there are two ways of 
drawing with indiaink. The older one is to build up the picture 
in softly graduated washes from an almost imperceptible shade 
or film of shade on the paper ; the newer, to create your subject 
with broad and ready washes, without particular attention to 
subtleties of gradation. The first style leads to fine finished ef- 
fects, and the other to dashing and brilliant ones, and hence 
each is useful in its way; the one for complete and elaborate 
work, and the other for spirited sketching. 





INDELIBLE AND NON-INDELIBLE INDIA INK. 


E. H. E.—It is difficult to answer your inquiry with- 
out knowing for what purpose you wish to use the ink. If for 
illustrating, then Higgins’ ** water proof”’ india ink has many ad- 
vantages, not the least of which is that if you are drawing over a 
silver print (photograph), you can flood it afterward with a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury, and so remove all traces of the 
photographic image without injuring your drawing. On the other 
hand, if you are drawing only for amusement or study, it might 
be a drawback to have your ink indelible. India ink, as it was 
formerly used and may still be obtained, in sticks, is very agree- 
able to work with inthis way. It bites the paper sufficiently to 
stand ordinary washing, yet may be completely removed, from 
Whatman paperat least, by holding the drawing under a hydrant 
It is the most perfect of water-colors, having more gradations be- 
tween its extremes of intense black and extremely delicate gray 
than any other coloring substance. It often happens that artists, 
who prefer sepia to begin with because of its warm hue, tire of it, 
nevertheless, before long, and are permanently attracted by the 
less obvious but more delicate charms of india ink. 


READER.—One finds, naturally, differences of opinion 
among draughtsmen as to which drawing ink isthe best. There 
are some who still use the old-fashioned imported india-ink cake 
and rub it down with a little water into a saucer; but while that 
is very well for wash drawings, we do not recommend the cake- 
ink for pen work; for the point of the pen gets clogged and 
needs constant attention. Such experienced illustrators as Joseph 
Pennell and A. B. Frost declare that there is nothing else so 
good in black as Higgins’s American ink. There is the water- 
proof kind, which often saves a valuable drawing from ruin in 
transmission through the mails ; and there is the ** general” black, 
which, like nearly all other inks, is soluble after it is applied. 
Then, there are Higgins’s colored drawing inks, which can be di- 
luted with water and used for wash drawings These are all 
waterproof, which is particularly desirable when they are used to 
tint photographs, and they are much used for that purpose. The 
makers (168 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y ) no doubt will 
send you a sample card of all the tints, if you ask them to do so, 





WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTING. 
SUBSCRIBER.—(1) Yes. Gouache paintings get yel- 
low and dark, especially if exposed to the products of the com- 
bustion of illuminating gas. Where the electric light is used 
there is less likelihood of the pigments changing ; but even sun- 
light affects them unfavorably. (2) Repainting can be carried 
on to any extent, but it will be at the risk of them cracking if 
the color is loaded much. Glazes must be applied very rapidly, 

so as not to disturb the opaque colors. ° 


P, S. S—(1) Read our reply to “Subscriber.” (2) 
All the colors do not need to be mixed with chinese white—or at 
least very little should be used in some cases. The white is add- 
ed to give them body and make them opaque, but some are al- 
ready opaque, and by using them nearly pure you would avoid 
giving them the chalky appearance sure to follow upon the use 
of too much white. The naturally opaque colors are, among yel- 
lows, naples and brilliant yellows, and, in a less degree, yellow 


ochre and the various shades of cadmium ; of reds, vermilion is 
the most opaque, but light red and indian red may also be classed 
with opaque colors ; of blues, cobalt, ultramarine, and ultrama- 
rine ash may be classed as fairly opaque ; of greens, vert émer- 
aude ; of browns and blacks, except lamp-black, there are none, 
and they must be used either of full strength or mixed with white. 
All rose tints must also be mixed with white, as all the lakes, 
madders, and carmines are transparent. Very transparent col- 
ors, too, are raw and burnt sienna and prussian and antwerp 
blue, and they must be used thick and of full intensity, or mixed 
with white. Lamp-black is that preferred not only for its com- 
parative opacity, but because it changes less in tone when mixed 
with white than india ink. (3) Gouache colors can be obtained 
ready prepared in tubes at artists’ color-dealers’ shops, but ar- 
tists generally prefer to take ordinary water-colors, and add them- 
selves the amount of white they deem desirable. 


O.—(1) The nearest colors to those you mention 
are the Winsor & Newton oil paints called ‘* venetian ‘red’’ 
and * burnt sienna.” In the French colors the ‘‘brun rouge’”’ 
is the same as ‘‘red brown,” and the ‘‘italian earth” will 
be represented by ‘‘ terre de sienne brulée.” Madder lake and 
rose madder are the best colors of this character, both the light 
and dark tones. In the French colors these are called ‘* garance 
foncé”’ and * garance claire.” (2) In Frank Fowler's book ** Oil 
Painting,” published by the Cassell Publishing Co., you will 
find in chapter 8, page 15, detailed directions for the colors 
used and the manner of applying them in painting a head and 
face. In regard to such details as *‘ which color one dips his 
brush in first,’? and ‘‘ how much: of each,” etc., each artist must 
choose for himself, according to his subject and his own feeling. 
Experience alone can teach this. Some artists prefer to mix a 
large mass of flesh color in the middle of the palette, for the 
actual painting. This is then transferred with the brush to the 
canvas. If deeper tones are needed or lighter tints, the addition- 
al row of colors is drawn upon, and the upper row of solid col- 
ors is also touched into. The illustration of a palette set for 
painting given on page 33 of this book makes this understood, 
The object of such arrangement 1s to keep the outside row of 
pure color clean, and allow freedom of handling the mixed tints. 


HARRISON.—(1) Thanks for good wishes. We are 
glad to have cleared up your difficulty so easily. (2) Undoubt- 
edly. If a light be blue, the shadow will partake of the combi- 
nation of the other two colors which form its complementary 
color. Just in the same proportion as the intensity of the blue 
will be the strength of the orange tone (red + yellow) in tne 
shadow ; and vice versa, if the light be warm the shadow will be 
cold. (3) In painting in body color, your chinese white should 
be placed on the palette in two little heaps ; one well mixed with 
gum water, for blending with other colors ; the other as it comes 
from the bottle or tube, to be used for high lights and white ob- 
jects. 


GELATINE MOULDS FOR PLASTER CASTS. 

J. H. G. writes: “1 notice in The Art Amateur a 
paragraph on preparing gelatine for making moulds for casting 
in plaster. Would you kindly state how to proceed to make a 
mould from a plaster cast? Is it necessary that the plaster cast 
should be oiled before taking the impression? Do you know of 
any cheap work treating on the subject ?” 

Gelatine moulds are made of small objects only for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the trouble of having moulds in several parts, 
The object moulded from, whether of plaster or other material, 
should always be oiled. It may then be dipped in a solution of 
gelatine, and when the coating has solidified, other coats may be 
applied by a brush untilit is thick enough. It is then cut with a 
sharp knife in order to remove it ; but since it is elastic, 1t does 
not need to be cut into separate pieces, We know of no book 
on the subject. 





WOOD STAINING. 

S. F. B.—(1) For your oak stain, dissolve two ounces 
of American potash and two ounces of pearlash in one quart of 
water ; dilute with water to get the required tone. No oil 
should ever be used with any filler. (2) Raw oil only should be 
used in oiling natural woods. You might mix a little turpentine 
with it—rub it well in—and, if you need it, a little color ground 
in with the oil. (3) For a walnut stain, boil one and a half 
ounces of washing-soda, one quarter of an ounce of bichromate 
of potash in one quart of water, Add two and a half ounces of 
vandyck brown, The stain may be used either hot or cold, 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

S. T. J.—(1) No additional oil should be needed for 
your tube colors. When the paint gets stiff, mix with a bit 
about the size of a pea a dropof fat oil. (2) Painting under the 
glaze is much more difficult than overglaze painting, and we ad- 
vise you not to attempt it, considering your present limited ex- 
perience, 

OLD READER can have her underglaze work fired at 
M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East Thirteenth Street, where an admirably 
equipped kiln made especially for such work has just been put 
up. A much greater heat is required than for firing overglaze 
painting. 

S. P.—(1) Yes. (2) They go by the names of * Wil- 
let’s white, Belleek, and egg-shell porcelain.’’ Write to Willet’'s 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton; explain that you cannot get it in 
your village, and they will send you their illustrated catalogue of 
new shapes, and tell you who is the nearest dealer who keeps the 
ware. (3) You are mistaken. When the sunlight shines through 
foliage it gives it a golden appearance, but when shining upon it 
the appearance is of rather a grayish cast, altogether different. 


S. B. F.—In painting your nasturtium design, tint the 
blossoms with orange yellow ; shade with jonquil yellow and 
grass green. Outline and vein the flowers with capucine red, the 
leaves and stems with brown green. Paint the upper sides of 
the leaves with grass green, leaving the veins lighter than the 
body of the leaf. Tint the leaves that turn their under side 
apple green ; vein and shade with sepia. Paint the stems also 
with apple green ; shade them with yellow brown and mixing 
yellow. 
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SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


A. J. S.—The nearest approach to direct photography 
of colors we believe is the process discovered a few years ago bya 
Mr. Lippmann and lately much improved by a Mr. Lumiére. But 
there is much still to be done before it can be of practical value. 
The time of exposure required has been reduced from thirty min- 
utes about a year ago to from three to five minutes. It must be 
still further reduced, accurate isochromatic plates must be ob- 
tained, and a way found of taking proofs on paper. The colored 
proofs have the property of the old-fashioned daguerreotypes, of 
not being clearly visible except when viewed at the right angle. 
This property, however, has the great advantage that it makes 
retouching of the picture impossible. To remedy the inconven- 
ience arising from it, Mr. Lippmann has devised an apparatus for 
viewing the pictures, by the aid of which the proper conditions 
of the angle can always be obtained. 


S. H.—(1) The Quadriga, by Professor von Pilz, is on 
the Vienna Parliament Building. It is true that it bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to the Quadriga that was over the Peristyle at 
The World’s Fair, but it cannot fairly be called ‘‘ an imitation” or 
it. (2) The Hardmuth crayon points are made in Germany. 
Under proper manipulation they may be made to give fine gray 
effects in the finishing of crayon portraits, 


A. T.—If they “touch your heart by their homely 
stories,” we see no reason why you should not buy them, The 
one you mention, however, we think is too fussy and overloaded 
with details to be considered seriously as sculpture. 


STUDENT.—The ‘ Florentine statuary” for decora- 
tive purposes is the name of a particular composition resembling 
the old terra cotta of Fiorence. When it comes from the dry 
kiln, it is of a pale reddish color, ready to be tinted any of the 
various hues in which it is sold by the C. Hennecke Co. (Buffalo 
Street, Milwaukee), who make a specialty of all kinds of casts 
from the antique. 


CERAMIC NEWS. 


CHINA EXHIBITION AT 


CHICAGO, 


THE present display at the Western Decorating 
Works is one to delight the eyes of a lover of china painting, the 
occasion being the sixth annual exhibition of the kind by Messrs. 
Griinewald and Busher, who, with their usual liberal way of doing 
such things, have fitted up the store next to their own, so that 
the work may be shown to the best advantage. Walls and ceil- 
ing are decorated in soft terra-cotta tints, and all the framework 
for the china is covered with cloth of darker shade. On the 
walls hang many framed panels and portraits, S:veral cabinets 
are filled with choice pieces, and the shelves against the walls and 
the octagon-shaped standards through the centre of the long 
room display every piece of chinaadmirably. Large palms every- 
where add their decorative effect, while brilliant gas-jets flood 
the whole room with well-distributed light. At the rearona 
dark background is the tile painting, ‘*Cupid’s Resistance,’’ by 
Mrs, H. DeWolf, Chicago. It is five by five and a half feet in 
size, and contains one hundred and thirty tiles. The work is an 
ambitious one, and quite well done, although such a large piece 
must necessarily be rather freely handled to givé good effect 
from a distance. Of the work by artists from other cities than 
Chicago, perhaps that by Mr. Franz Bischoff, of Detroit, and 
Mr. F. B. Aulich (now of Chicago) attract most attention. The 
former is represented by two exquisite panels, one of roses, the 
other roses and peonies, wonderfully well painted, and show- 
ing a wealth of color seldom seen in china painting, Two 
fruit pieces of white and purple grapes also bear his name. 
Roses run riot over all shapes, sizes, and qualities of china, In- 
deed, the queen of flowers reigns pre-eminent this year, notwith- 
standing the difficulty all china painters find in transferring its 
delicate yet rich beauty to the hard white surface of porcelain. 
Professor Aulich and his pupils make a fine exhibit. A table- 
top with roses ranging from pure white to deepest crimson, on a 
clouded, cool gray background, is the largest piece by Professor 
Aulich’s own hand. His roses have the softest, most transparent 
petals, or richest velvety surface, as the variety requires. And the 
leaves! I wish some china painters would look closely at the 
leaves painted by Professor Aulich and Franz Bischoff, in cool 
grayish tones, delicate, fresh green, brownish, dead leaves—in 
every shade, in fact, but the raw greens or clear coloring so often 
used by amateurs. The work done by the pupils of Professor 
Aulich during the past spring and summer is nearly all good. 
The large Amphora vase, by Miss M. Yeoman, is on the highest 
shelf of one of the centre stands, and is a beautiful piece of work. 
Miss Grace Peck, also a pupil of Aulich, exhibits a tall Druid vase 
with the roses delightfully painted. She also has a chocolate set 
with chrysanthemum very well painted. Other pupils of Pro- 
fessor Aulich and his brother, E. Aulich, are Miss Hearne, of Dal- 
las, who has a lamp with roses; Mrs. A. Trunkey, Chicago, a 
jardiniére and several trays, all roses; Mrs. L. M. Swartwout, a 
table-top in roses, white, creamy, and pink. Several pieces, all 
roses, by Mrs. I. P. Kotz; Mrs. S. O. Gilman and Miss L. 
Sinzich also exhibit roses; a table-top with roses is by Mrs. 
McDowell, Evanston. All of this work was done under the 
personal supervision of Professor Aulich and his brother. 
As the exhibitors number over one hundred and twenty-five, 
and many send a dozen or more pieces, it is impossible even to 
notice all the really good, careful work. It is sufficient to say that 
always in an exhibit of this kind, where no judges bar out any 
articles offered, however indifferent they may be, much must be 
shown whose only value consists in the contrast it offers to 
other and better work. Nevertheless, all truly creditable work 
is appreciated, and original work, if thoroughly well done, never 
fails to receive instant and generous praise. Some of the por- 
trait and figure painting is excellent ; but over others we will draw 
the mantle of both charity and silence. Why will people under- 
take a portrait on china when they would not think of painting 
one on any other substance without a long course in drawing 
from the flat, the casts, and the human figure ? The results are 
disastrous, tosay the least. And cupids ! They will not have been 
painted in vain, however, if the undisciplined but ambitious 
amateur will visit this exhibit and study carefully the difference 
between the good and the poor work. But we must mention 
some examples of the good work. Miss Magda Henermann sends 
a portrait of her sister, painted in Delft style, the rich blue a good 
reproduction, and the work the more remarkable as it was all 
done in one firing. Miss Henermann also exhibits a number of 
delicately executed miniatures. Mrs. Thomas Bradwell has a 
portrait of her little son, painted under Miss Henermann’s in- 
struction, the childish face well set off by a large straw hat on 
the back of the head. A border in Flemish Renaissance, all in 
blue, surrounds these portraits, adding greatly to the quaint 
effect. Miss Mary Phillips sends a well-executed picture, ‘‘ The 
Monk’s Story,’’ representing a jolly monk telling a story to three 
deeply interested companions. The heads are well done, and 
the soft browns carefully handled. A dainty painting of figures 
in rococo style, about five inches square, and framed effectively in 
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dead gold, is the work of Mrs. C. J. Miller, Peoria, Ill. She also 
sends a large cup and saucer in dead gold encrusted with blue 
enamels, well fired, and a set of Royal Berlin plates, with gold 
tracery borders, Where no city is mentioned in this article, 
Chicago is the home of the artist. 

Professor Jahn, long known as an artist in figure work, exhibits 
almost a caseful of good work. A small portrait of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, ‘‘ A Fisher Maiden,’ the dull blue drapery par- 
ticularly good, and a copy of ‘‘ The Wasp’s Nest,’’ are perhaps 
among the best. 

Mrs. Walter Greenleaf sends only one piece, a head of Christ, 
exceedingly well done ; and of her pupils, Mrs. Hanecy sends a 
portrait of her daughter ; Miss Eva Bishop has a jardiniére with 
cupids; Mrs. Frazee, a panel called ‘‘ A Yellow Aster,’’ a girl in 
a soft yellow gown and large yellow hat with nodding brown 
plumes ; the latter also sends two small panels called ‘‘ World’s 
Fair Visitors,’’ imitating the effect of a crayon sketch on the dull 
cream ground of a water-color paper, and some Isis plates in Per- 
sian style, a cameo vase, and one piece of glass with gold tracery. 

One of the best pieces of figure work is ‘‘ Your Health,” a 
happy-faced monk with uplifted wine-glass. The texture and 
color of the flesh, the drapery of his robe and cowl, all in rich 
browns, are a delight to the eye. It was painted by Mrs. L. D. 
Stubbs, a pupil of Herr H. O. Piinsch, Richmond, Ind. A set of 
underglaze blue bordered plates with dainty figures in rococo 
style are by Mrs. W. B. Alison, Glencoe, Ill. Mrs. L. Vance 
Phillips, of Sioux City, exhibits one of the largest and handsomest 
vases, Itisin Triton shape, and the mermaids forming the handles 
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are tinted and shaded down to deepest blue and green, as though 
they were just emerging from the water. On one side of 
the vase is a copy of ‘The Rhinegold,”’ on the other ** The 
Niebelungen Ring.’’ She also sends an elaborate téte-a-téte set 
with Coalport green edges, cupids, love-knots, and flowers being 
the motive. The pieces shown by The Western Decorating 
Works, though small, are worthy of the firm. An Oxford- 
shaped plate, decorated in flowers, Sévres green, and raised 
gold, is an exact reproduction of an old Sévres plate of the 
early eighteenth century ; a tiny tea caddy with garlands of many- 
colored enamels is interesting, as it shows to what perfection 
enamels may be brought. They also exhibit a large pitcher 
vase and standard in underglaze blue, with cupids and raised 
gold scrolls in Renaissance style. There is a téte-d-téte set in 
underglaze blue entirely decorated with flowers in white enamel, 
by Professor Aulich ; a set of plates, cups, and saucers, a repro- 
duction of old English china one hundred years old, painted by 
Miss L, Cole. There is also shown a dainty pink vase, a small 
vase and flower-bowl in relief work, and a pair of open salt- 
cellars and spoons in gold, the design in raised gold and enamels ; 
a Belleek vase with roses in Royal Berlin style, several pieces in 
dark green and enamel work, tiny perfume bottles, vase, and 
candlestick in relief work, by Miss Mabel Dibble; and a dainty 
téte-a-téte set by Mrs.F. M. Steele. 

Mr. E, Aulich exhibits a still-life piece—game—admirably exe- 
cuted ; the feathers are so fluffy, soft, and deep that one feels 
tempted to blow in among them to see them flutter. He also 
sends a tall Druid vase with great branches of lilacs wonderfully 
true to nature. : 

The striking exhibit of Miss M. O. Barnes shows talent and 
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versatility to an uncommon degree, notably in an antique pitch, 

vase, which has a dull gouache green background, with a f — 
in several shades of gold. The idea is well carried out by co 
teeth gleaming, and emerald eyes flashing. The neck of thea 
and the base are in rough bronze effects. A large plate vith 
‘*The Flight of the Cranes” in gold, silver, and raised clea 
green glass bowl decorated in encrusted white enamel forming ; 
lace design, and several other well-executed pieces, are also b mh 
same lady. es: 

Mrs. V. Jenkins is represented by plates of undergiaze pj 
with white enamel garlands, and some plates with borde1 coum 
with enamel dots over different colors. Miss Roddis <} ows the 
head of a negro child. : 

Miss Anna Dodge, Milwaukee, Wis., again exhibits sp; imens 
of her beautiful enamel work. They comprisea punch-bow| poe 
cups, with an arabesque design in golds of different siaces oa 
rich with enamels on the outer surface ; the cupids anc iva d 
figures form a border in the punch-bowl]; she also show« a 
plates of old rose coloring, with cupids in the centre, arabes mw 
work in golds and enamels forming the border. Bete 

Mrs. Anna Leonard, now of New York, sends a mos: 
and beautiful vase, tall and slender, with scrolls of raix 
circling about it and separating the Sévres green t 
masses of soft white chrysanthemums. A cup and saucc; 
derglaze blue with garlands of raised gold in differe 
giving the Sévres effect, is also by her. 

I note various punch-bowls by Miss White, of Hancock 
Miss Newcomer, Delaware, Ohio; Mrs. Charles, Mulves'+ 
City, and Miss Irene Pool, Chicago, and a chocolat: 
cup in the popular Copenhagen violets, by Miss Phebe kogers 
Beloit, Wis. ; alsoa tray in honeysuckles, all reds, Japane-¢ effect. 
and two large bonbonniéres by Miss Florence Min Two 
candlesticks, one in Doulton style, with flowers and enamels 
beautifully worked out, the other with almost opal effects in the 
coloring, and a Russian cup and saucer, are shown by Miss 
Marion Miles. Miss Topping has a very handsome fish «et. An 
attractive Teplitz jardiniére with arabesque design in cul] tones 
and gold is by Miss Sadie Little, and a pretty tray in Roya! Berlin 
style, and some tiny pin trays with marine views are by Miss 
Adelaide Lyster. A tall vase decorated in roses and a !onbon- 
niére in poppies by Mrs. Helen Clark, a handsome ciocolate 
set in rich reds by the Misses Hespeles, are interesting aid show 
good work. Many other pieces of china were equally well 
painted, but they cannot all be described. 

The exhibition has been looked forward to with great interest 
as the last one was held two years ago, and many persons felt 
that The World’s Fair.wouldéso add to our knowledge of beau- 
tiful work that the display this fall must show improvenient. In 
a measure this hope has been fulfilled, but marked c} anges 
must not be expected to appear so soon. One notices at the ex- 
hibition a leaning toward the broad style of painting ; but much of 
the best and most original work is in the old manner—in « xquisite 
finish, ‘6 PERSEPHONE,” 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS 
will hold this year’s annual exhibition in New York, in November. 
The line of study suggested by the League and already published 
in these columns covers a sufficiently wide range of subject to 
make this display of the work by its various clubs of unusual 
interest. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON CHINA PAINTING is the title 
of a useful little pamphlet sent free by Mr. A. B. Cobden, a 
Philadelphia dealer in materials for painting on china (33 N. 
Sixteenth Street). He recommends the use of powder colors, and 
gives the following list of equivalents in tube colors : 

TUBE COLORs. 
Carmine. 

Ruby purple. 
Mixing yellow. 
Orange. 

Brown no, 108, 
Capucine red. 
Apple green. 
Chrome green, 
Brown green. 
Deep ultramarine. 
Light blue 
Black. 
Permanent white. 


POWDER COLORs. 
Rose or 
Ruby or 
Yellow or 
Orange or 
Light brown 
Red 
Apple green 
Florence green 
Brown green 
Dark blue 
Light blue 
Black 
White enamel or 


From these colors he points out that one can produce almost 
any color necessary for painting. We quote: ‘‘ From the two 
greens, orange and yellow, you can make a great variety of 
greens, by mixing different proportions. You will find orange 
to be one of the most useful colors ; it gives warmth to green; 
for grayish greens add a little blue or rose color. Shadows for 
green can be made with brown and green, or brown green : add 
blue if a cooler tone is required. 

‘‘For pink, use rose or carmine for the first painting. For 
shadows, use rose for the darker parts ; add gray for the lighter 
parts, according to the strength of the pink. 

‘‘ For yellow, use yellow and orange ; shade with orange anda 
little blue. For the dark parts add a little brown; retouch the 
darkest parts with pure brown, 

“For blue, paint the desired strength of blue; shacle with 
blue and a little ruby. 

“For purple, mix blue and a little ruby ; shade with the same. 
For the darkest parts add a little more ruby. If a lighter purple 
is required, use rose in place of ruby. 

‘‘For crimson, mix about three parts of rose and on: 
ruby ; shade with ruby. 

‘“‘ For red, use pure red for the first painting ; shade 
and a very little ruby. 

‘For gray, mix orange and blue and a very small quantity of 
rose. It is almost impossible to give the proportions, as «ll de- 
pends onthe color underneath. For instance, yellow is warmer 
than white ; therefore, in mixing a gray for it, orange should pre- 
dominate ; white being cold, it is necessary to use more |)lue In 
mixing a shadow tint. , 

“‘ For white, mix a gray for the shadows and leave the china 
white for the high lights. Use_a little white enamel for the high- 
est lights. 

“If you wish to make a yellow brown, add a little orange oF 
yellow with the brown; if a darker brown is required, acd a lit- 
tle ruby or black, or both, to brown. Care should be taken in 
adding ruby or rose to other colors, as they intensify in firing. 

In regard to the use of paste for raised gold, Mr. Cobden says: 
“It is very important to have your paste thoroughly round 
with turpentine. Then to a portion of it add a small quantity of 
fat oil, keeping the other portion on your palette. If it is too 
thick, thin with turpentine and breathe on it enough to prevent 
it from running flat on your palette, but not enough to dry It 
Then place it in the smallest compass you can, as it will keep m 
good condition longer by yourso doing. With a fine brush take up 
the amount you need, forming a knob at the end ; lay the paste on 
as lightly as you can, so that the brush will not press the paste flat. 
Great care should be taken in joining lines, as you cannot alter 
them after‘they are dry. You will find it necessary to mix your 
paste every few minutes, as it will dry quickly. Adda little tur- 
pentine each time, not forgetting to breathe on it if it runs. If 
your paste becomes too fat by frequent mixing, add a little of the 
paste ground with turpentine only, which is on your palette. 
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